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Co-determination and the European Worker 


The concerted drive of free European workers toward some 
form of “economic democracy” has assumed the proportions of 
a major revolutionary movement. At first glance, one is 
tempted to compare contemporary activity in this field with 
events in Europe after World War I when “labor” governments 
came into power in many countries. A more complete analysis 
of the situation, however, reveals profound differences. The 
present movement has all the characteristics of a real “revolt of 
the masses.” The drive for “economic democracy” enjoys the 
support of influential social thinkers in the schools and in the 
churches. Management and the owners of productive property 
are prepared to make large concessions. Whether their change 
of attitude is caused by the threat of Communism or state 
socialism is beside the point; most of them are convinced that 
they must find some way of integrating the worker into the 
enterprise or European capitalism is doomed. 

Americans were made acutely aware of the situation by the 
announcement of the passage of the co-determination law (Mit- 
bestimmung) in Germany on May 21, 1951.1. Owing to the 
fundamental nature of the issues involved in this law, interested 
groups throughout the Western world watched the attempt to 
implement the “new economic order” in Germany with more 
than mere curiosity. Protests were raised against the enactment 
of the law by some European governments as well as by repre- 
sentatives of American business. On the other hand, the Free 
Trade Union Committee of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions rallied to the support of 
the German experiment. 

The contents of this law and the events leading up to its 
passage have received considerable attention in American pub- 


1The heart of this law provides for equal labor participation with 
stockholders’ representatives on the boards of directors (supervisory 
boards — Aufsichtsraete) of the iron, steel, and coal industries. On a 
typical eleven-man board, labor would appoint five directors and the 
stockholders would appoint five. The eleventh director would be a neutral 
nominated by the other ten. Where such nomination proves impossible, 
the stockholders would select the eleventh member. 
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lications.2, Consequently, it is not the intent of this paper to 
treat this new legislation in any great detail. However, in 
reading through the literature in the field, the conviction grows 
that American writers tend to analyze co-determination in the 
context of an American frame of reference. Further, there is 
a tendency to weight the significance of the law in purely 
economic or political terms. Will it increase production? Will 
it stave off Communism? Is it efficient? Will it lead to social- 
ism? Will it promote worker morale and thus lead to better 
labor-management relations? The hidden assumptions seem to 
be: that the European capitalistic system functions in the same 
manner as our own; that European labor is much like our own; 
that the attitudes of European managers and workers are not 
qualitatively different from those of Americans in the same 
position. To approach the problem in this way is to miss the 
profound significance of what is taking place on the labor front 
in Europe today. 

Co-determination is an economic problem, to be sure, but it 
cannot be understood solely in terms of economic referents. 
Rather, it must be viewed as a manifestation in the economic 
order of a much broader social movement. When the European 
worker speaks of “Mitbestimmungsrecht,” “reformes des 
structures,” “economic democracy,” and the “new economic 
order,” he is thinking of the transformation of the entire social 
structure, a structure which he views as essentially inhuman and 
unjust since it permits him no control of his own destiny. 

It is the hypothesis of this paper that the co-determination 
movement in Germany is only one manifestation of a wide- 
spread “revolt of the masses” against a social order which has 
not been able to integrate them into the total life of the com- 


2 Cf. Quentin Lauer, “Co-management in Germany,” Social Order, I 
(Jan., 1951), 11-22; Leo C. Brown, “Labor-Management Cooperation,” 
Ibid. (May, 1951), 211-223; Lloyd White, “Co-determination: Keystone of 
Trade Union Policy,” Information Bulletin, Office of the U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany (Dec., 1950), pp. 33-36; William H. McPherson, 
“Co-determination: Germany’s Move Toward a New Economy,” Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, V (Oct., 1951), 2-32; Oscar Weigert, “‘Co- 
determination in Western Germany,” Monthly Labor Review, LXXIII 
(Dec., 1951), 649-656; Laurence B. Cohen, “German Labor Seeks Equality 
of Union and Capital in Industry,” Labor and Nation, VII (Winter, 1951), 
61-63; “Mitbestimmungsrecht,” Fortune, XLIII (April, 1951), 56-58; 
“Co-determination: A Report of the Mission to Germany,” Economic Policy 
Division Series (NAM), No. 42 (July, 1951), 1-11; John F. Cronin, “Co- 
determination,” U.S.A. The Magazine of American Affairs, I (March, 
1952), 59-66. 
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munity. Economic democracy in this context means some 
measure of control over one’s destiny, some defense against the 
arbitrary rule of the propertied classes.* In other words, there 
is a vague, fumbling, not clearly defined, yet consistent and 
powerful demand on the part of the working classes in all West 
European countries to achieve a status in the community which 
corresponds to their function in the overall organization of 
society. The movement for co-determination in Germany must 
be viewed as merely one manifestation of this broader move- 
ment so that to consider it apart from its historical and social 
context is to miss its significance for the future of European 
society. 

In developing our position we shall proceed along the fol- 
lowing lines. (1) An analysis of the generalized drive for par- 
ticipation by free European workers. This implies a description 
of the workers’ attitude to contemporary social institutions and 
the historical factors which have helped to shape their attitudes. 
(2) A brief analysis of the concrete manifestations of the 
workers’ ascent to power in the various European countries. 
(3) Co-determination in Germany. (4) The significance of 
co-determination for future European society. 


I. The Drive for Workers’ Participation 


It is impossible to understand the persistent demands of the 
working classes for a voice in the institutions which determine 
their destiny unless one has some knowledge of the major forces 
which motivate their drive for power.‘ The first of these might 
be characterized as humanist or personalist. The worker feels 
himself enslaved in a type of servitude which hinders the full 
development of his person in his material, intellectual and 
spiritual life. He is determined to free himself, to break once 
and for all the social bonds which hinder him from developing 
his potentialities as a man. As he sees it, there are three bonds 
which hold him prisoner; money, ignorance, and “bourgeois” 
society. These three bonds are closely intertwined. Because he 
is kept near the subsistence level through the wage contract, 
he cannot obtain an adequate education nor provide one for his 


3 Cf. P. Bigo, Structure Economique et l’Ordre Social,’ Travaux de 
VAction Populaire (Sept.-Oct., 1949), pp. 574-575. 

*The following analysis of the characteristics of the workers’ move- 
ment is based on the writer’s own observations aided by numerous inter- 
views with workers, labor union officials, employers and social scientists. 
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children. Lack of money and education set him off in a class 
apart from the members of “bourgeois” society who have both. 

Secondly, the worker is moved by a profound desire for 
social justice. He believes that the contemporary social struc- 
ture is based on longstanding injustices. This is obvious to him, 
since some possess too much wealth, have every opportunity 
open to themselves and their children; while others, the working 
classes, do not even possess what is strictly necessary for them 
to lead human lives. Hence, the worker is determined that these 
injustices must be abolished even though the political, social, 
and economic structure of society must be modified to attain this 
end. In particular, the worker feels that the wage contract is 
an instrument of injustice, a type of servitude which binds him 
hopelessly to his lower class position. 

Third, there is a tendency to confuse social justice with 
strict equality among all. All should have equal opportunities 
in starting life. Merit and prestige should be earned, not in- 
herited at birth. Social influence should be based on personal 
merit not on class position. 

Fourth, the concept of social solidarity in the promotion of 
the common good is replacing the narrow individualism which 
characterized the past century. The workers believe that every- 
thing in the nation should be orientated around the common 
good; that a man’s position in society should be that in which 
he can most efficiently serve the community. This concept covers 
a growing tendency of the individual worker to lose himself in 
the mass, to think of change in terms of the group, to define his 
activity as a function of the group. 

Finally, there is a measure of optimism, a restrained confi- 
dence that men have it in their power to effect changes for the 
better. There is the feeling that somehow if the workers can 
only obtain a voice in affairs they can build a better world. Up 
until now they feel they have been cut off from the life of the 
community. They have been the passive victims of a destiny 
shaped by other hands. What they demand is to be reintegrated 
into the community and the first step in this program is to have 
some control over the decisions which vitally affect the life of 
the community. 

What is the social climate which has fostered the growth of 
these attitudes? In the first place, there is the profound, all- 
pervasive cleavage between the working classes and the rest of 
society. The worker lives in his own world, a world not of his 
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choice but a world to which he is condemned by the exigencies 
of the function which he performs in society. The gap between 
the workers and others in society is no less real merely because 
it is not acknowledged by the upper classes. The privileged 
classes tend to look upon the present organization of society as 
“natural.” Many tend to deny the existence of class distinctions. 
They are very sensitive when questioned about the existence of 
social classes. Actually the upper classes regard those who work 
with their hands as citizens of another world. They look upon 
them as a necessary yet inferior part of the community.’ As 
one brilliant, upper class, young journalist naively stated it 
when explaining how he had come to be the editor of a leading 
labor journal: “I told them I would take the job, but I felt 
obliged in all honesty to point out that I could never become 
one of them.” 


What has lead to this cleavage in European society? Several 
factors have been operative in creating the present situation. 
In the first place, the industrial revolution developed along 
unique lines in Europe. In a society which, in spite of the 
French Revolution, still recognized a clear-cut hierarchy of 
classes and statuses, the capitalistic system of production served 
as a convenient instrument for stabilizing the status quo. The 
lower classes might shout “Liberté, égalité, et fraternité”’ to 
their hearts’ content on the 14 juillet but their position had 
changed but little. Deprived of their right to organize, they saw 
the new ruling classes consolidate their position in the new 
society by gaining control of productive property. This term 
“productive property” has assumed almost the proportions of a 
“myth” in the workers’ mind. As an instrument of control it 
appears as formidable and as arbitrary as any regulation of the 
ancien regime. Since it is hermetically sealed off from him, he 
sees no alternative but some form of group control whether it 
be nationalization, socialism, or co-determination. 


In this connection, it is well to point out that European 
capitalists have not, as a rule, accepted the concept of the free 
market and competition. They have tended, in one form or 
another, to control production and limit competition in a man- 
ner never countenanced in America. They tend to be “barons” 
with a “feudal” outlook brooking little interference from gov- 


5 Cf. Maurice Halbwachs, Les Classes Sociales, Paris: Centre de 
Documentation Universitaire, 1947, p. 71. 
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ernment or the worker.* This does not mean that many of them 
are unmindful of the workers’ needs, but their insistence on the 
Herrenprinzip, their “paternalism” has rendered them suspect 
to the workers. As the workers see it, either the owners must 
share control with them or they must be replaced. The Golden 
Age of uni-lateral, arbitrary control is over! 


II. Some Manifestations of the Workers’ Ascent 
to Power Outside Germany 


Labor’s demand for some share in the management of in- 
dustry is widespread throughout Western Europe. This demand 
is not new but it gained real impetus during and after World 
War II.’ Particularly in occupied Belguim and Holland, repre- 
sentatives of labor and employers met to discuss their mutual 
problems and reached considerable understanding of each oth- 
er’s position. In France, the prominence of the labor movement 
in the underground resistance earned for labor an important 
place in the programs formulated for the social and economic 
reconstruction of the country. 

The consequent legislation gives evidence of substantial con- 
cessions to labor’s demand for participation. In France, the law 
of February 22, 1945, required the establishment of works coun- 
cils through which employees would associate with management 
in all firms employing more than 50 persons. Labor’s victory 
was only partial, however, for the legislation restricted work 
committees to a consultative role in economic matters rather 
than the right of co-decision.® 

In Belgium, the law of August 3, 1948, created two parallel 
series of labor-management institutions. One deals with econ- 
omic, the other with social problems. They function on three 
levels: the nation as a whole, each industry as a unit, and each 
plant within an industry. As in France the councils have only 


6 Economic Policy Division Series, op. cit., pp. 7-9. 

7 The post-World War I period witnessed the establishment of various 
types of workers’ councils. This proved rather ineffective. In the thirties, 
stimulated by the publication of the encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, many 
social thinkers had been arguing for some modification of the wage con- 
tract which would serve to integrate the worker into the business enter- 
prise either by giving him a share in the profits or in the management of 
the firm. 

8 Brown, op. cit., pp. 212-218; Pierre Lasseque, “Les Attributions des 
Comites d’Entreprise en France,” Bulletin Social Des Industriels, No. 179 
(Julliet-Aout, 1951), 310-315. 
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a consultative role in economic matters. In social questions 
they are granted the right of co-decision.’ In the light of what 
we have written concerning worker attitudes and the social or- 
ganization, the Expose des Motifs which accompanies the law 
is of special] interest. 


Without doubt ever more comprehensive and stringent 
regulation is already assuring respect for the legitimate 
rights of the workers. ... Nevertheless, the internal 
structure of the business enterprise has not changed. Its 
jurisdictional foundation is based on the traditional notion 
of property and the work contract. . . . The work of the 
legislator of tomorrow will be to replace this contractual 
substratum by the idea of institution which will make it 
possible to unite harmoniously within the enterprise the 
social forces which cooperate in the attainment of its end, 
without one dominating the other. . 

The evolution of industrial technique has progressively 
depersonalized the notion of work. . . . The disillusioned 
psychology of the worker, as recent experiences have 
clearly shown, has certainly promoted neither efficiency nor 
morale in the factory. Thus, if we wish to restore to the 
workers their sense of personality and the meaning of their 
productivity, it behooves us to make them associates in the 
economic life of the plant where they are just as essential 
as those who, up to the present, have retained for them- 
selves both the management and the ownership of the plant 
— or at least the management.’® 


In Holland, the “Industrial Council Act,” became law on 
February 15, 1950. This is an enabling statute which provides 
for establishment of labor-management institutions of four 
types. (1) At the top there will be a General Industrial Council 
in which the entire economy is sufficiently represented to insure 
the coordination of particular collective decisions made in the 
various industries. (2) The Product Council, a vertical organi- 
zation composed of representatives of Industry Councils of all 
industries whose services are needed to yield a final product. 
(3) At the industry level, the Industry Council, a horizontal 
organization equally representative of the employees and the 
management of all the plants of an industry. (4) At the plant 
level, the Plant or Works Council through which workmen and 


® William N. Clarke, “Industrial Democracy in Belgium,” The 
American Catholic Sociological Review, X (Dec., 1949), 229-257. 

10 Cf. Brown, op. cit., p. 214. For the original text, cf.: Bulletin Social 
Des Industriels, XX (Jullet-Aout, 1948), 25-26. 
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management of a plant can consult about their common prob- 
lems and mutual interests.1! The purpose of these Plant Coun- 
cils is to promote industrial peace and the well-being of the 
enterprise through the exchange of ideas between management 
and worker. The comments of a Dutch social scientist on this 
part of the act are interesting. 


There exists here in Holland almost universal agree- 
ment that the spirit of cooperation — the team spirit — is 
better achieved in America than in Western European in- 
dustries. You in America have been more fortunate in 
having a social mobility that we lack. It is possible for a 
mechanic to become first a foreman, then a general fore- 
man, and then a plant manager or superintendent. In 
fact, many high-placed officials in your industries actually 
began their careers as workmen. 

Such opportunities are rarer with us. Workmen rarely 
rise to executive and managerial posts. Consequently there 
is among us a much greater class distinction between the 
employer and the employee than is the case in America. 
Unfortunately, there is throughout Western Europe deep- 
seated distrust between employer and employee which is 
nourished by a sense of superiority on the managerial side. 
Western Europe needs something like Plant Councils to 
bring employers and employees closer together and to 
break down the barriers of suspicion and distrust, to elim- 
inate the last vestiges of class superiority and to introduce 
a realistic sense of business-like relations.’? 


In 1947, Austria passed a works-council law less compre- 
hensive but similar to the French legislation. The 46th Article 
of the Italian Constitution recognizes the broad principle of 
labor participation. Both Norway and Sweden have legislation 
providing for the establishment of labor-management commit- 
tees which function as consultative bodies on technical, eco- 
nomic, and social questions. In England, the working classes 
chose the way of “Third Force” Socialism by supporting the 
Labour party in the elections of 1945." 


11 For the text cf.: No. K. 22 — A Bill of Enactment, Press and In- 
formation Service, British Embassy, The Hague (March 1, 1950), pp. 1-45. 
For a commentary on the Act, cf.: Peter de Bruin, “Toward Economic 
Order,” Social Order, I (May, 1951), 54-64. 


12 De Bruin, op. cit., p. 61. 


13 Robert A. Brady, Crisis in Britain, Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1950, pp. 1-42. 
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III. Co-determination in Germany 


To any one acquainted with the history of modern German 
social legislation, the present move for some type of worker 
participation in management will not come as a surprise. Dur- 
ing World War I plant committees on which workers had repre- 
sentation were established by the Auxiliary Services Law 
(Hilfsdienstgesetz). The 165th article of the Wiemar Consitu- 
tion reflected the workers’ demand for participation as follows: 


Wage earners and salaried employees are called upon to 
work out on an equal footing and in cooperation with 
employers the determination of wages and institutions of 
work as well as the whole economic development of the 
productive forces. 


However, the works councils law of February, 1920, gave only 
partial implementation to this constitutional directive since in 
economic matters the functions of the councils were defined as 
merely consultative. 

Under the Nazis, the law of January 20, 1934, supplanted 
the works councils by committees of trustees whose function 
was to act as guardians of National Socialist policies in the 
plant. This 1934 law was repealed by the Allied Control Au- 
thority which issued its own Law No. 22 of April 10, 1946, 
permitting the re-establishment of works councils. Following 
this law, the several Laender enacted their own laws defining 
specific functions for works councils. In general, these consti- 
tutions give evidence of a widespread desire for social reform 
through reliance upon more or less limited participation of 
employees in the management of the economy." 

As soon as it was organized in October, 1949, the new Ger- 
man trade-union movement, the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund 
(DGB), started agitation for a federal co-determination law. 
In May 1950, the DGB published the draft of a bill providing 
for the “creation of a new order in the German economy.” 
Essentially it was a program of labor-management partnership 
in the operation of individual enterprises in all branches of the 
economy, and in economic controls on the district, “Land,” and 
national level, through bipartite “economic chambers” and 


14 Statutes of the Laender of Hesse and Wuertemberg-Baden pro- 
viding for co-determination in economic matters were suspended until 
April 7, 1950, by the Supreme Military Commissioner in Germany on the 
grounds that they would prejudice future legislation by the federal 
parliament. 
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“economic councils.”!*> The union’s drive for “economic democ- 
racy” was supported by the Social Democratic Party, the labor 
elements in the Christian Democratic Party, and by influential 
church groups such as the Congress of the German Protestant 
Church and the German Catholic Convention.*® 


There can be little doubt that the specific form of the present 
co-determination law was considerably affected by occupation 
policies in the Ruhr. The great steel and coal industries of the 
Ruhr were placed under trusteeship by the occupying powers. 
The steel trustees granted labor co-determination on two levels: 
parity in the board of directors (the eleven-member boards in- 
cluded five members named by the old owners, one member by 
the trustees, and five members by the trade unions) ; and the 
nomination of a personnel manager (Arbeitsdirektor). Conse- 
quently, when labor started its drive for a federal co-determina- 
tion law, management was presented with a fait accompli. 

The present co-determination law applies to only two in- 
dustries — the steel industry and the coal-and ore-mining in- 
dustry. It is further limited to companies that have at least 
one thousand employees. Labor’s influence upon management 
will operate primarily through its representation on the Boards 
of Overseers (Aufsichtsraete). Labor has five members, the 
employers five, and there is an “eleventh” member theoretically 
neutral although under the complicated system established for 
electing him, it is quite obvious that he will be “an employers’ 
man.”?’ 


15 Weigert, op. cit., p. 650. 

16 For the Evangelical churches stand, cf.: Eberhard Mueller, Recht 
und Gerechtigkeit in der Mitbestimmung, Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
anstalt, 1950. For a mature analysis of the position of German Catholics, 
ef.: Lauer, op. cit., and Brown, op. cit. It is evident that the editors of 
Fortune (op. cit.), considerably oversimplified the issues when they stated: 
“Adenauer yielded to Catholic pressure on ‘co-determination.’” They cite 
the controversial statement of the Seventy-third Catholic Social Conference 
held in Westphalia in September, 1949: “Catholic workers and employers 
are agreed that the right of co-determination for all workers in social, 
personal, and economic questions is a natural right in the order intended 
by God, to which right corresponds the obligation of co-responsibility for 
all. We demand that this right be established by law.’’ This resolution 
has aroused a great deal of controversy in Germany and without. For 
the most complete summary of thought on this subject, cf.: Carmeao Vinas 
Y Mey, “Las Reformas de Estructura y el Catolicismo Social, Revista 
Internacional De Sociologia (Enero-Marzo, 1951), pp. 29-72; (Abril-Junio, 
1951), pp. 313-362. 

17 Cf. Weigert, op. cit., p. 652; McPherson, op. cit., pp. 21-22; 
Economic Policy Division Series (NAM), op. cit., p. 4; Cronin, op. cit., p. 60. 
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IV. The Significance of ““Mitbestimmung”’ 


Whether or not “Mitbestimmung” will be applied to other 
sectors of the German economic system need not concern us 
here. There seems little doubt that the DGB will continue to 
press for its extension to all the basic industries. What concerns 
us here is the significance of the movement. As we have indi- 
cated, it is possible to evaluate the movement in purely economic 
or political terms. Will it lead to higher worker morale and 
increased production? Will it stave off Communism? Will it 
lead to socialism? In this connection, it is important to point 
out that labor has not used its power to demand higher wages. 
It has not demanded nationalization of productive property to 
any marked degree. It has not sought to take over the state. 
What it does seek is a whole new way of life, or more specifi- 
cally, a whole new system of economic life. 


The vague term “Mitbestimmungsrecht” has taken on in the 
German workers’ mind something of the meaning of the term 
“democracy” to American workers. It is the “economic democ- 
racy” of the Weimar Republic translated into modern terms. 
It means that labor has a say not only in industrial relations, 
but also in social, economic, and political affairs at all stages 
from the local to the district, to the state, and to the federal 
levels. It means that the worker, through his organization, 
shall have a say in things which affect him, his way of living, 
his conditions of work, the welfare and well-being of his family 
and of all workers like himself.'* 


The manifold hopes the worker places in Mitbestimmungs- 
recht is illustrated by the May Day (1950) poster of the DGB 
which listed such items as: peace between nations (Voelker- 
frieden); full employment (Vollbeschaeftigung); protection of 
workers’ rights (Schutz der Arbeitskraft); social housing 
(Sozialer Wohnungsbau) ; and, creation of a new economic order 
(Neuordnung der Wirtschaft). It is quite clear that Mitbe- 
stimmungsrecht means many things to the worker. Briefly, 
what we are dealing with is a broad organizing principle en- 
tailing a whole system of social, political, and economic thought. 


18 Cf. “Comment concevoir la co-gestion,” Documents 6 (Juin, 1950), 
pp. 634-37; Walter Dirks, “L’Heure Des Syndicats?” Jbid., 11 (Novembre, 
1951), pp. 1080-87; Ludwig Rosenberg, “Les Travaillurs Veulent Une 
Europe Nouvelle,” Jbid., 1092-94; Cronin, op. cit., 62-64; White, op. cit., 
pp. 34-36. 

19 Cf. White, op. cit., p. 35. 
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What are the motivating forces behind this movement? It 
is possible to see in it only a drive by the unions for power. 
It is possible to interpret it as a form of “cold” socialism. It 
is possible to classify it as the manifestation of the post-war 
revolt of the common man against a leadership which has 
brought him to defeat. To be sure, there are indications of all 
these factors in the movement, but if our interpretation is cor- 
rect, they do not touch the heart of the matter. The principal 
motivating force behind Mitbestimmungsrecht, as it is behind 
the workers’ drive for greater participation in management in 
the other countries which we have indicated, is the desire for a 
status which recognizes the inner dignity and worth of man. 
This is primarily a question of human dignity and freedom 
(Menschenwuerde und Freiheit). This desire for status, for the 
right to have a say in affairs, springs not only from the worker’s 
feeling of social distance separating him from all those not of 
his class, but above all, from the acute consciousness of having 
no definite place in the social scale.2? The worker feels that 
somehow the status of co-management will restore the status 
which he lost with the coming of the machine. In the anonymity 
of the large factory the worker is a lost soul. Outside the factory 
he is caught in a rigid class structure which provides scant op- 
portunity for mobility. From the time he finishes his general 
education and is apprenticed into his job at the age of 14 until 
his death his vocation is unchangeably defined for him. Fur- 
ther, he knows that he will bring forth children into the working 
class and that they will be destined to die in that same status.”* 

Mitbestimmungsrecht, as well as the programs calling for 
“reformes des structures,” and so forth, in other countries, em- 
bodies the worker’s hopes that all this will be changed. Al- 
though he is somewhat vague as to how this change in the social 
order will come about, he feels that once he obtains an equal 
voice with others in the major decisions which affect his destiny 
and that of the community, he can build a better future. Since 
he knows, through bitter experience, the social climate in which 


20 Cf. Goetz Briefs, The Proletariat, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1937, pp. 84-96. 


21 Cf. Postwar Changes in German Education, Office of the U.S. High 
Commissioner For Germany, Office of Public Affairs, p. vii. Approximately 
9 per cent of all the youth, age 14, enrolled in German schools in the U.S. 
occupied area in 1948 were in the higher schools (Hoehere Schule) as 
distinguished from the vocational school or Berufschule. 
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he lives, he demands that his efforts to achieve equality and 
partnership be sanctioned by the law. 


Conclusion 


In this brief treatment we have attempted to show that the 
movement for workers’ co-determination in Germany is only 
one manifestation of a widespread “revolt of the masses” 
against a social order which has not been able to integrate them 
into the total life of the community. Evidence was presented of 
the widespread demand on the part of workers for recognition 
of their role in the operation of the economy as well as for some 
measure of control over their own welfare and that of their 
community. Mitbestimmungsrecht as implemented in the law 
of May 21, 1951, although it has specific German characteristics 
to be explained in the light of German history, is only one 
manifestation of the general drive to achieve status. To evalu- 
ate the movement in purely economic and political terms or to 
study it in a typical American labor-management frame of 
reference runs the danger of missing its profounder significance 
for the future of European society. 

Although it may be presumptuous to hazard a prediction, we 
venture to point out that, given the mentality of the worker as 
we have analyzed it, the movement will continue to grow. For 
those countries which have sought the solution to the problem 
by establishing some type of works councils, the German law 
may come to serve as a model for future legislation. Already 
there are numerous indications of workers’ dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which the works councils are functioning. It 
may well be that they will seek legislation “German style” or 
turn to socialism. On the other hand, there is no assurance that 
the German workers themselves will be satisfied with their new 
legislation. Unless the “eleventh” member of the board is really 
impartial, the workers may find they have gained a Pyrrhic 
victory. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order, St. Louis University 























“Your City’”’-- Revisited; a Factorial Study 
of Cultural Patterns 


Factorial analysis has been recently introduced by R. B. 
Cattell : to the study of cultural patterns. A subsequent investi- 
gation carried out by the present writer with the 48 states of 
the U.S. as a “population” has convinced him of the great power 
of this method in the field of comparative social psychology.’ 
Since the number of such studies is still very limited it seemed 
worth while to make use of the material which has been com- 
piled by the stupendous effort of the late E. L. Thorndike.* To 
bring the method of factor analysis to the attention of the social 
scientist is, however, the primary aim of the present paper. 

Basically, factor analysis can be conceived as an application 
of a scholastic principle which is often referred to as “Ockham’s 
razor.” There are, of course, two edges to this “razor”; one 
states: “Pluralitas non est ponenda sine necessitate ponendi”; 
the other warns us: “Principia non esse temere minuenda.” 
The empirical scientist faces just this dilemma: On the basis of 
how many variables can he account for the phenomena with 
which he is concerned? Cultural patterns differ in many ways; 
but is it indeed necessary to list all these differentials separately, 
or may they not fall into a limited number of dimensions? It 
was in the domain of individual differences that this problem 
has been first attacked by statistical methods. These very same 
methods which result from the work of Spearman and Thur- 
stone can be applied to sociological problems. For illustrative 
purposes we shall deal in this paper with an example where an 
outstanding researcher oversimplified the structure of an area 


1“The Dimensions of Culture Patterns,” Journal of Abnormal Social 
Psychology, Vol. 44 (1949), pp. 439-469. 

Factor Analysis; an Introduction and Manual for the Psychologist 
and Social Scientist (New York: Harper, 1952). 

2“A Factorial Study of Cultural Patterns in the U.S.,” Journal of 
Psychology, Vol. 32 (1951), pp. 99-113. 

“A Note on Group Cohesiveness,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
58 (1952), in press. 

Einfuehrung in die Sozialpsychologie (Wien: Humboldt, 1952). 

3“American Cities and States,” Annals of the New York Academy of 
Science, Vol. 39 (1939), pp. 213-298. 

Your City (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939). 

Human Nature and Social Order (New York: Macmillan, 1942). 
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thus neglecting the scholastic warning: Principia non esse 
temere minuenda.* 

Thorndike devoted himself during the 1930’s to the study 
of more than 300 American cities, ranging in size up to 500,000 
inhabitants, for which he collected factual information on sev- 
eral hundred indicators. This material must be considered as a 
real gold mine, yet it has, as far as I know, never been presented 
in its entirety. Thorndike’s own interest was focused on only 
one aspect of the problem with which he dealt. He wanted to 
compare these cities with regard to the “goodness of life” in 
them. As a measure of this quality he devised his so-called 
“G-score.” > Thorndike’s procedure rests upon the assumption 
carried over from individual psychology that desirable traits 
tend to be positively correlated. It is therefore a number of 
such desirable traits or oft the inverses of undesirable traits 
that Thorndike selects on the basis of the positive correlations 
between them. The composite of these traits — 37 all together 
— is considered as the “goodness-score” (G) of a city. The 
different traits entering in this score are weighted in accordance 
with their standard deviations. 

Whatever the merits of this G-score may be, the assembly 
of 37 descriptive variables poses an interesting problem which 
is, of course, analogous to that suggested by the assembly of 
traits which we ascribe in everyday life to, say, the intelligent 
person. Obviously, factor analysis is the method from which 
we expect further insight. The 37 items which make up this 
G-score and their correlations are given in Thorndike’s report 
to the New York Academy of Sciences.* In a later publication ’ 


4The technicalities of factor analysis can not be fully described in 
this article. The interested reader will find a very clear and useful intro- 
duction in Cattell’s Factor Analysis. Our problem is to obtain for each 
trait or attribute (X) under study the following “specification equation”: 

K = Bil + x.F, + e+ + xxFy 
in which x:, X2 +--+ Xx are the “loadings” of the factors Fi, F: ... Fx on 
the trait X. The raw materials for this type of work are the correlations 
between the traits X --- Z. These correlations can be resolved into the 
expression: 
Ixy = (X: > yr) + (KX: + yz) +. ~~. + (Xu + Ye) 

Factor analysis is therefore concerned with obtaining the “loadings” xn, 
Xn «++ from the correlations between the traits X, Y.... 


5It is a curious coincidence that factor analysis started also in 
psychology with a “G-Theorem,” i.e., with Spearman’s assumption that all 
intellectual achievements can be traced back to one “general” (g) factor. 
C. Spearman, The Abilities of Man (London: Macmillan, 1927). 

® Thorndike, “American Cities and States,” op. cit., pp. 248-251. 

7 Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 278. 
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TABLE 1 


Variables used for describing cities. 





Average score of 10 cities Correlations 








) No. Trait High in G Low in G with G 
1. Infant death rate (per 1000 live births) 39 96 —.86 
2. Deaths from typhoid (per 100,000 pop.) 0.75 10.00 —.67 
38. Deaths from syphilis (per 100,000 pop.) 3.5 42.3 —.48 
4. Deaths from homicide (per 100,000 pop.) 3.0 34.7 —.63 
5. Frequency of extreme poverty (monthly 

rental of the lowest 5% ........... $ 30.00 5.50 -.73 
6. Per capita public expenditures for schools $ 23.50 8.60 73 
7. Per capita public expenditures for libra- 

TIGR BOG. MUNBUMS! 66 6ksas os ea vere $ 1.18 0.15 .66 
8. Per capital public expenditures for rec- 

WSEROIN eSo acd hile alas uve wale Aiea eee $ 2.16 0.63 .55 
9. Per capita value of public property in 

schools, libraries, hospitals and parks $144.00 54 .74 
10. Percentage of persons 16-17 years old in 

PPRRNDES Pole'd oa vowste is eveiatene a eaters ain wnavs 85 49 att 
11. Per capita number of homes owned ..... 0.13 0.07 55 
12. Percentage of illiterates in the total popu- 

PRIM Be mict sr cisienuiha aie aew cue Ses | 7.8 —.52 
18. Percentage of boys 10-14 years old gain- 

POLED SMPIOVEN a5 6s 5s'2 ses ea a oes 1.5 8.3 —.62 
14. Percentage of girls 10-14 years old gain- 

PO RIIOW EY | «5.5 sas o0)950' 50s Ba 9,80 0.7 5.4 —.63 
15. Per capita value of public property minus 

RAISES TERS RBENIE HS gsce.ieiereieais Aisileysie 5.098" $107.00 21.00 AT 
16. Per capita number of automobiles ...... 0.33 0.16 AT 
17. Per capita number of domestic telephone 

ARTOIS) 6i5c eases o wens sus ees oes 0.20 0.08 .66 
18. Per capita number of radio sets ........ 0.19 0.04 87 
19. Per capita number of domestic installa- 

tions OF ClOCUPICIEY. 665 6sisiees cases 0.29 0.12 65 
20. Per capital number of domestic installa- 

CIDE OE ON iis aii ca seasieie ee esis 0.35 0.09 .62 
21. Weighted index of the per capita circula- 

tion of Better Homes, Good House- 

keeping, and Nat. Geographic Maga- 

wine GUIIng tWO YEATES soc ei:05ase0s 0's 92 35 55 
22. Excess of physicians, nurses and teachers 

over male domestic servants ........ no data available 34 
23. Per capita support of the YMCA no data available ak 
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the same author presents a reduced matrix of 23 items which 
contains the main features of the G-score. It seems that he 
considers these 23 items as particularly characteristic. We are 
therefore going to analyze this matrix which constitutes 62 per 
cent of the items of the original G-score, and 64 per cent of the 
total weights entering the G-score. These variables are pre- 
sented in Table 1. In order to make the descriptions more 
meaningful the average scores of the ten cities highest in G and 
of the ten cities lowest in G are also given. The last column 
gives the correlations between the single items and the compo- 
site G-score.- It must be noted that most of Thorndike’s data 
refer to the year 1930. The corresponding matrix of correla- 
tions which provides us with the material for our analysis is 
presented in Table 2.° 

The factorial analysis was carried out along the lines of 
Thurstone’s “centroid method’;’° it led to four independent 
factors.‘ These having been orthogonally rotated give us the 
factor loadings reported in Table 3.12 The four factors and the 


8 As far as I can see, the eventual spuriousness of some of these 
correlations due to the part-whole procedure has not been taken care of. 


® Some of the variables, such as the death-rates for instance, have 
been inverted in Thorndike’s report; we prefer to keep their original signs. 
This does not, however, affect the intrinsic properties of the matrix. The 
correlations are based upon a sample of 295 cities; the smallest significant 
correlation at the 5 per cent level of confidence thus becomes 0.11. This 
may be assumed to apply also to the factor loadings in Table 3. 

10],, L. Thurstone, Multiple-Factor Analysis (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947). 

11 The rotated loadings of the four factors (x: ... x.) reproduce the 
original matrix of correlations with an average error of + 0.06. 
Together our four factors account for 63.4 per cent of the average variance 
of the 23 traits. The residual 36.6 per cent of the average variance are 
in part due to “specific factors,” i.e., factors which operate only in a 
single variable, in part are they due to the less than perfect reliability of 
the determination of the traits (“error variance”). The sum of the squares 
of the factor loadings (“communality”’) indicates the extent to which 
common factors account for each trait. The communalities vary in our 
trait-sample between 0.92 (variable #11) and 0.23 (variable #23). 
Factor analysis explores only that part of the total variance of a trait 
which is represented by its communality. 

12 The present writer contends that there is no essential difference 
between oblique and orthogonal rotations. These are two different ways of 
coding the same amount of information. The oblique method codes it in 
two separate steps, i.e., as the direction cosines between the vectors and as 
the factor loadings. The orthogonal method codes it in the factor loadings 
alone since it makes all the direction cosines become equal 0.00. It has 
occurred to the present writer that the direction cosines tend to be over- 
looked by the users of the oblique method. It is for this reason and 
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names tentatively suggested for them are given in Tables 4, 5, 
6 and 7. Each of these Tables presents those traits which show 
loadings of at least + 0.30 of the respective factor. The sign 
of the loadings is reflected in the description of the traits, e.g., 
variable #13: “many boys (10-14) gainfully employed” (posi- 
tive sign of the loading of factor I) versus “few boys (10-14) 
gainfully employed” (negative sign of the loading of factor II). 

The interpretation of these tables is in itself not a statistical 
procedure. We have here to resort to abstraction which is 
guided, however, by the specific assembly of traits to abstract 


TABLE 3 
Rotated factor loadings of the variables (times 100) 











Factors 

No. Trait I II III IV Communality 
Ee ce ee 79 -—-31 -18 -10 76 
BF ORIM TOUE nance iviseesceeccns 84 - 14 18 -12 77 
i Se oe 66 — 26 14 03 52 
A RENSMED HRORIR TRUE 8655 iss vino ecieees een 73 -06 -05 -05 54 
5. Frequ. extreme poverty .............. 87 - 12 05 —- 04 78 
6. Expenditures £. echools .........600563. - 60 05 17 55 69 
7. Expenditures f. libraries, museums .... — 55 13 26 29 47 
8. Expenditures f. recreation ............ — 36 06 13 46 36 
9. Publ. property in schools, ete. ......... — 48 16 25 56 63 
10. Percentage (16-17) at schools ........ — 21 66 29 38 71 
11. Frequ. homes owned privately ......... — 16 87 35 - 13 92 
Be I aeRO» 6 ioc cw ic 'n'eee ain sis;ee a oe 07 -74 -50 - 06 81 
18. Frequ. boys (10-14) employed ........ 46 — 49 20 — 45 69 
14. Frequ. girls (10-14) employed ........ 18 -82 -08 -—- 39 86 
15. Excess publ. property over debt ....... - 15 45 —- 02 20 27 
SB A ONEIES 6555s ce Sas eNGy sine es-< 02 49 70 05 73 
SEER cocks Go cs eGGleas b5 ween ee ante — 25 45 71 15 79 
IESE orice tu ntins saeksren scans — 76 39 33 08 85 
2D; Milertzic installations ...........6.0< 0000000 — 42 24 59 00 58 
BO GeO AIEEE 5 5 )d oes dos a5 Siac bere — 56 15 37 03 47 
SR eee re -— 14 25 74 19 67 
22. Excess of physicians etc., over male dom. 

ENNIS Rees oie Sirs wie weasels eis aioe eis - 06 00 57 37 47 
Pe IE, RUENGIN, oo lois so cis vin sees aon -28 —- 06 35 —- 15 23 


because of its greater simplicity that I prefer the orthogonal method 
which has, however, the disadvantage of giving vectors which are some- 
times less clearly defined by their loadings than oblique vectors tend to be. 
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from and by their factor loadings. It seems to me that the 
essence of Factor I can be gauged most easily: poverty and high 
death rates on the one hand and the absence of household in- 
stallations (radios, gas and electric installations) on the other 
reveal the tragic pattern of slum conditions. Such a community 
cannot, of course, be expected to appropriate much money for 
schools, libraries, hospitals and recreations. 


TABLE 4 


Factor I: Prevalence of Slum Conditions. 
(24.6 per cent of the total variance) 





Variable Loading Trait 





.87 High frequency of extreme poverty. 
.84 High typhoid death rate. 
19 High infant death rate. 
-.76 Few radios in homes. 
73 High homicide death rate. 
.66 High syphilis death rate. 
-.60 Low public expenditures for schools. 
—.56 Few gas installations in homes. 
-.55 Low public expenditures for libraries and museums. 
-—48 Low per capita value of public property in schools, 
libraries, hospitals, and parks. 
46 Many boys (10-14) gainfully employed. 
—42 Few electric installations in homes. 
-.36 Low public expenditures for recreation. 


— 


1) 
CNSCHAWrOrN CSC! 


ee 
Go 6 GO 


Factor II denotes wealth and at the same time a propensity 
towards giving many children the benefit of advanced education. 


TABLE 5 


Factor II: Enlightened Affluence. 
(16.7 per cent of the total variance) 








Variable Loading Trait 
11 .87 Many homes privately owned. 
14 -.82 Few girls (10-14) gainfully employed. 
12 -.74 Few illiterates in the total population. 
10 .66 Many persons (16-17) attending schools. 
13 -.49 Few boys (10-14) gainfully employed. 
16 49 Many automobiles. 
15 45 Large excess of public property over public debt. 
17 45 Many telephones in homes. 
18 .39 Many radios in homes. 


1 -.31 Low infant death rate. 
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It is a different pattern which Factor III reveals; mechani- 
cal gadgets seem to provide the keynote. The best guess which 
the author can make is that this is due to the industrialization 
of the area in which a particular city is located. 


TABLE 6 


Factor III: Industrialization. 
(14.6 per cent of the total variance) 








Variable Loading Trait 

21 74 High per capita circulation of Better Homes, Good 
Housekeeping, and Nat. Geographic Magazine. 

16 af | Many automobiles. 

17 Ji Many telephone installations in homes. 

19 59 Many electric installations in homes. 

22 57 Large excess of physicians, nurses, and teachers over 
male domestic servants. 

12 -.50 Few illiterates in the total population. 

20 37 Many gas installations in homes. 

11 35 Many homes privately owned. 

23 35 High support of YMCA. 


The main emphasis in Factor IV is on the organization of 
community life as indicated by large public investments in 
schools, libraries, hospitals and recreations. 


TABLE 7 


Factor IV: Organized Public Welfare. 
(7.5 per cent of the total variance) 








Variable Loading Trait 
9 56 High per capita value of public property in schools, 
libraries, hospitals, and parks. 

6 .55 High public expenditures for schools. 

8 46 High public expenditures for recreation. 

13 -—.45 Few boys (10-14) gainfully employed. 

14 -.89 Few girls (10-14) gainfully employed. 

10 .38 Many persons (16-17) attending schools. 

22 .37 Large excess of physicians, nurses, and teachers over 


male domestic servants. 


The first three factors of our study are already known from 
Cattell’s investigation of 69 nations;** it is, however, quite in- 


13“The Demensions of Culture Patterns,” op. cit. 
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teresting to find them again in a sample of cities within a single 
country. These factors are: 


I. Prevalence of Slum Conditions (corresponding to Cat- 
tell’s factor XII: “Poor cultural integration and morale 
vs. good internal morality’’) .'* 

II. Enlightened Affluence (corresponding to Cattell’s factor 
III, carrying the same name). 

III. Industrialization (corresponding to Cattell’s factor II: 
“Cultural pressure vs. direct ergic expression’’). 


Our last factor seems to be peculiar for cities: 


IV. Organized Public Welfare. It may become possible, 
however, to identify this factor with Cattell’s factor V: 
“Emancipated urban rationalism vs. unsophisticated 
stability.” 


The factors II and III of this study have also been previously 
found in our analysis of the 48 states. It seems that at least 
some of Cattell’s factors represent “syntality-dimensions” of a 
very broad general nature. By now they have been identified on 
three levels of group life: nations, states, and cities. 

Referring once more to the orthogonality of our factors an 
amazing though not impossible fact has to be stated: Enlight- 
ened Affluence (II) in a city can go together with the Preva- 
lence of Slum Conditions (I) ; Industrialization (III) is not an 
essential condition of Affluence (II) ; and well-organized Public 
Welfare (IV) does not necessarily eradicate Slum Conditions 
(I). These dimensions of variability are independent from each 
other. The “goodness of life” in different cities may indeed be 
a composite of these four vectors; it should, however, only be 
considered as a surface-trait which constitutes a cluster of 
symptoms and not as a source-trait.’® This result increases the 


14The traits which this factor loads are, of course, inverted in 
Thorndike’s G-score. 

15 Thorndike’s own account of G in terms of two source traits, personal 
qualities of the inhabitants (P) and their income (I) is highly unsatis- 
factory, so also is his ascription of 55 per cent of the total variance in 
G and P and 29 per cent to I. See his Human Nature and the Social Order, 
p. 430. It is rather easy to determine the factorial constitution of G from 
the correlations between the traits and G reported in Table 1. The 
loadings on G of the four factors are: I: — 0.78 (ie., 61 per cent of the 
variance), II: 0.39 (i.e., 15 per cent of the variance), III: 0.34 (i.e., 12 per 
cent of the variance), and IV: 0.34 (i.e, 12 per cent of the variance). 
The strongest component in Thorndike’s G-score is thus the absence of 
Slum Conditions (- I). 
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complexity of the problem with which Thorndike dealt, yet it 
increases also our understanding of the structures which we 
face. 

Summary 


A sample of 23 traits of city life which constitute the main 
part of Thorndike’s composite measure of “goodness of life” in 
American cities has been factorized. Four factors have been 
isolated which seem to parallel some of the most important 
factors previously obtained in Cattell’s comparative study of 
nations and also in the present writer’s comparative study of 
states. They may thus be assumed to represent syntality- 
dimensions of a very general nature which apply not only to 
substructures within a single nation but also to different cul- 
tures. Thorndike’s composite measure of “goodness of life” be- 
comes thus an unwarranted generalization which neglects the 
independent variation in at least four dimensions of group life. 
The designation of an individual city as either “good” (high in 
G) or “bad” (low in G) is not feasible. 

The primary goal of this paper has been to bring a statistical 
method to the attention of the social scientist which has been 
originally developed in the psychology of individual differences. 
The present writer feels very strongly that factor analysis will 
be of great usefulness in the study of social patterns. 


PETER R. HOFSTAETTER 
The Catholic University of America 














Parish Inquiries in France’ 


The sociology of Catholicism in France was born of pastoral 
and apostolic concern during the period between the two wars. 
The estrangement of the working masses from the Church, the 
decline in the practice of religion in certain regions, provoked 
first vague laments on the misfortunes of the time and on the 
strength of the forces of evil, then a gradual awakening and 
finally a conviction, henceforth widely circulated, that contem- 
porary pastors must know social reality. 

This interest in social reality had already been awakened by 
pioneers like Le Play and his school, with its review, La reforme 
sociale, which includes many interesting articles; Pére Lhande, 
with his books and lectures on religious destitution and on the 
spread of Catholicism in the Parisian suburbs; Jacques Valdour, 
with his investigations of the common people of Paris and their 
frequentation of Sunday Mass; movements like Le catholicisme 
social, whose history has just been written, le Sillon, l’A.C.J.F. 
(Association catholique de la Jeunesse francaise) ; organizations 
such as the Semaines Sociales, whose important collection of 
reports carries many valuable observations, l’Action Populaire, 
whose reviews, since 1903, contain numerous and valuable in- 
structions (Revue de l’Action populaire, Dossiers de l’Action 
populaire, Cahiers d’Action religieuse et sociale, and quite re- 
cently Travaux), and one of whose members, Pére Croizier, has 
drawn pastoral conclusions in his work Pour faire l’avenir. 

The birth of and belief in specialized Catholic movements, 
the discovery by them of the concept of milieu, the practice of 
the inquiry, the anxieties and apostolic zeal of the priests and 
militants, has extended beyond the efforts of the pioneers to a 
stage of general recognition in Catholic circles of the impor- 
tance of religious sociology in the existence of the Kingdom of 
God. The book of Abbé Godin, France, pays de mission, with, 
it must be added, an unjust and inappropriate title, has been 
the source of a new and tremendous development. The conven- 
tions of the Union des Oeuvres, which have united each year, 
and now every two years, two thousand priests and hundreds 
of religious and laymen for the study of contemporary pastoral 


*Translated by Sister Miriam Lynch, Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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problems, have spread this development. Some works of M. 
Gabriel Le Bras, director of the Section religieuse de l’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, and the books, sessions and publications of the 
team of Economie et Humanisme have given entrée to religious 
sociology in the university world, while another enthusiast, 
Canon Boulard, has applied survey methods to the study of rural 
milieux and spread them among large strata of the clergy. Re- 
ligious sociology has passed in France from university instruc- 
tion, from the world of scientific and organized research, into 
the preoccupations of the pastoral clergy. 


It is to M. Le Bras that belongs the great merit of having 
introduced religious sociology and more particularly the sociol- 
ogy of French Catholicism into the university world. His courses 
in the department of Sciences huwmaines of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes and at the Institut des Etudes politiques (formerly 
Sciences Politiques) are devoted to the study of religious 
sciences, the training of followers, and the continuation of the 
first investigations published by him in two small volumes 
which, unfortunately, quickly became unavailable, Introduction 
a l'histoire de la pratique religieuse en France (Paris, 1942 and 
1945). The direction of the Centre d’études sociologiques, which 
he shares with M. David, has opened the lectures, discussions, 
and meetings of this center to the investigations of religious 
sociology. Under his influence, the Institut National d’Etudes 
demographiques, with its review Population, the Institut fran- 
cais d’Opinion publique, with its review Sondages (“Sound- 
ings”), and the Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des Sciences 
politiques have become interested in measuring Christian influ- 
ence on the family, opinion, and social life. Finally, numerous 
articles of Le Bras in such journals as the Revue d’Histoire de 
l’Eglise de France, the Revue historique de Droit, the Annales 
sociologiques, Etudes, Union Apostolique, Prétres diocésains, 
Cahiers du Clergé rural, Masses ouvriéres, Lumen Vitae, la 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Cahiers internationaux de sociol- 
ogie, Annales d’Histoire sociale, without counting local reviews, 
have stimulated the most diverse publics first to the study of 
religious practice, of the mentality of different categories of 
church-goers, then to the religious contrasts between different 
regions and different classes, finally to the forms of devotion 
and superstition, to the study of communities, of phenomena of 
contact and contamination, to converge in his essays Mésuwre 
de la vitalité du catholicisme en France, all essays which are 
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based not only on the observation of actual reality, but still 
more on historical investigations which have resulted in or are 
on the way not only to the introduction of religious sociology in 
French university instruction but also to the creation, in this 
broad domain, of a series of related and connected sciences such 
as religious geography, the sociology of sacred music, the sociol- 
ogy of canon law, comparative geography and sociology, and the 
religious psychology of groups. 

A pleiad of pupils is continuing and spreading this teaching 
under his direction or, inspired by his example and his methods, 
others are devoting themselves to investigations unknown 
twenty years ago on subjects as interesting as they are varied: 
the study of religious observance or of the religious aspects of 
a parish, a canton, a province, or a diocese; the relationships 
between the faith and the family, society and politics; religious 
observance and parish life through the course of the ages, from 
the Middle Ages to the present day. 

The lay university world’s interest in sociology has also won 
over the Institut Catholique which has announced for the aca- 
demic year 1951-52, in the sphere of an Institut catéchétique, 
the opening of a course in religious sociology, placed in charge 
of Pére Kopf, O.P., a member of the team Economie et Hu- 
manisme. A certain number of major seminaries are giving 
lectures on this subject. A good part of the days of pastoral 
studies for the clergy is devoted to these investigations. The 
hierarchy itself bestows its patronage to such an orientation of 
studies and sometimes even initiates them and undertakes their 
direction. Thus Mgr. Grente, Archbishop of Le Mans, has for 
a long time made quinquennial reports on religious observance, 
and the Archbishop of Aix, with the help of the team from 
Economie et Humanisme, has just made a very complete study 
of his diocese, as has the diocese of Lille, while Paris has created 
a diocesan commission of statistics under the leadership of M. 
Le Bras, which has undertaken a certain number of inquiries. 
Finally, the Secrétariat de l’Assemblée des cardinaux et 
archevéques has sent to all the dioceses a questionnaire drawn 
up by M. Le Bras and Canon Boulard, which it is hoped will give 
rise to a complete exploration of about fifty dioceses, similar to 
what has just been done in the diocese of Lille. 

Under the stimulus of these leaders and research centers, the 
orientations of study and works are further enlarging their 
horizons and, in happy rivalry, are devoting themselves to 
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problems more and more comprehensive and to inquiries which 
may have results of great importance. Also the methods have 
been focused at least on what concerns parish inquiries. 
Methods are being perfected more every day in so complex a 
domain; on the level of the parish it seems that they have been 
made the object of a definite focus. 


Those who have investigated parish life are, as a matter of 
fact, preparing guides for the investigator and typical inquiries 
which have no equal anywhere. Successively, Economie et Hu- 
manisme in La paroisse catholique et ses équipements, Pere 
Kopf, in his Guide d’enquéte pastorale, and Canon Boulard, with 
his Plan d’études d’une paroisse rurale, his Guide de l’enquéteur, 
have furnished directives for exhaustive research, thorough 
methods of investigation, very precise and focused, and a 
method of graphic presentation more or less complete but al- 
ways very expressive. 


The problems which interest this research pleiad extend 
from parochial to national problems. Thanks to these guides, 
priests of the ministry, militants and research workers have 
turned first to the study of the practice, then of the religious 
life of the parish. The parish is indeed the cell of the Church. 
Its size, if one excepts the parishes in large cities, permits pre- 
cise observation and a fairly exhaustive inquiry. This, espe- 
cially, is expected to furnish precise directions for the orienta- 
tion of the care of souls. It is toward parish investigations that, 
at the same time, the concerns of the pastoral clergy and the 
researches of the investigators are directed. Thanks to the com- 
plete guides which have just been given, France is in a fair way 
to possess, for each of her regions, a series of parish mono- 
graphs so rich that it will permit the study of broader problems. 
But without waiting for this blossoming of the work, inquiries 
under the stimulus of certain bishops have permitted ascertain- 
ing great diversities in the boundaries of religious provinces — 
Camrai, Aix, Angouleme, Chalons, Lucon, Nancy, and Mont- 
pellier — which study the existence of regional temperaments, 
contrasts in the people, in population density, in occupations, in 
diverse geographical and sociological factors. 

Some larger problems, usually regional, such as, for example, 
the exodus of the Bretons, are also engaging attention. Some 
historical studies like those which at the present time are the 
subjects of theses before the Faculties of Letters on the dioceses 
of Auton, Poitiers, and Paris under the Ancien Régime, and of 
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a Mémoire des Hautes Etudes on the diocese of Troyes under 
the Second Empire, permit the finding of their roots in history. 
Pastoral anxieties have stirred up even now research studies 
of national interest. Without counting the Etude de la pratique 
religieuse of M. Le Bras, or Abbé Godin’s book, France, pays 
de mission?, which was more a cry of alarm than a sociological 
research study, the Problémes missionnaires de la France rurale 
have been studied by Canon Boulard and their study has led to 
the establishment of a map of religious observance in rural 
France, subject naturally to many revisions, but which however, 
gives for the future a picture sufficiently expressive and shows 
the very great diversity of what is called “Catholic France.” 

Finally, the problems of recruitment for the priesthood have 
given birth to an inquiry, the results of which have just been 
published under the title Essor ou déclin du clergé francais?, 
a work by Canon Boulard whose materials have been supplied 
by bishops, superiors of major seminaries, directors of organi- 
zations, diocesan administrators and so many priests and lay- 
men who are interested in this fundamental problem and of 
which one might say that it is a quasi-exhaustive work. 

These are only the principal subjects of studies or inquiries. 
Their mention permits one to state easily that the character of 
these works is essentially apostolic and pastoral. It is de- 
christianization which has provoked this effort of research and, 
if the investigations are not always conducted with the desir- 
able scientific rigor, it is due in part to the fact that those who 
are devoting themselves to it, priests for the most part, are not 
yet trained to impartial and precise observation but are pre- 
occupied with securing results which can guide their pastoral 
action. The work is so broad and so new that the research 
studies are more and more the work, not of isolated priests, but 
of sacerdotal teams, that is to say of groups of priests belonging 
for the most part to the same deanery or to a clearly determined 
religious province and who put in common at the same time 
their observations and their apostolic effort. 


Mgr. SIMON DELACROIX 
Institut Catholique de Paris, Paris XV, France 
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A Project in Community Organization 


The Institute on Crime Prevention in the Community held at Mar- 
quette University on June 30 and July 1 and 2, 1952, marked the fruition 
of a successful project in community organization. While the possibility 
of such a project had been mentioned several times before, it was in 
November 1951, that the following met to consider the possibilities of an 
institute: Dr. Joseph W. McGee of the Marquette University Sociology 
Department; Mr. Francis Casey, Director of Public Relations; Mr. John 
Coffey, Assistant District Attorney; and Mrs. Vernon E. Waters, Vice- 
chairman of the Milwaukee Metropolitan Crime Prevention Commission. 
In December Rev. Eugene H. Kessler, S.J., Assistant Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts and Director of the Summer Session, and Mr. William C. 
Knoelk, Chairman of the Crime Prevention Commission, joined the plan- 
ning committee. After a series of meetings Mr. Raymond B. MacArthur 
and Mrs. Francis Pycior of the Crime Prevention Commission joined the 
committee and the Commission and the University launched the project. 

The first item to consider was the nature of the program. One possi- 
bility was an educational program primarily of value to those in the field 
of welfare, guidance, correctional, and rehabilitative work. The other was 
a much broader type of educational program omitting the more specialized 
study of techniques and processes and meeting the needs of individuals 
and groups more intimately associated with delinquency and crime in its 
preliminary stages. It was decided that the general purpose of the Insti- 
tute would be to make the community more aware of two phases of the 
subject of crime prevention: first, an analysis of the problem, and second, 
the means within the community for meeting the problem, and through the 
communication of ideas and discussion to promote greater cooperation and 
understanding between the community and the agencies for community 
welfare. 

In line with this objective letters were sent to representatives of a 
large cross-section of social, civic, educational, welfare, and parental 
groups. Over one hundred group leaders met in February 1952 with the 
committee to discuss the tentative program and offer suggestions. It was 
evident that the group leaders were interested in promoting the project, 
that they wanted plenty of time and opportunity for discussion in the 
program, and there was a strong demand for topics and tangible material 
that could be used for follow-up work by the groups. These demands were 
incorporated into the program as far as possible. 

The date of the Institute was set so the fourth panel discussion would 
coincide with an open date in the series of activities planned by the 
University for summer school students, thus providing an opportunity for 
many doing graduate work at the University to attend and participate. 
The six sessions of the Institute were open to all who were interested. 
Invitations were extended by press, radio, and television, but especially 
through direct mailing of letters and programs by committee members of 
the Crime Prevention Commission. 
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The Crime Prevention Commission made possible a list of speakers of 
unusual caliber for such a program. The opening session on Monday 
morning, with Rev. Eugene H. Kessler, S.J. as chairman, sketched the 
nature and purpose of the Institute, the problems to be met and the 
general framework of agencies to meet the needs. Speakers included the 
Very Rev. Edward J. O’Donnell, S.J., President of Marquette University, 
the Honorable Frank Zeidler, Mayor of Milwaukee, the Honorable Law- 
rence Timmerman, Chairman of the County Board, Dr. William F. Rasche, 
Chairman of the Milwaukee Youth Commission, Mr. William C. Knoelk, 
Chairman of the Milwaukee Metropolitan Crime Prevention Commission, 
and Mr. Raymond C. Gladieux, of the State Department of Public Welfare. 


On Monday afternoon Mr. Robert Reitman of the Milwaukee Exchange 
Club was chairman for a panel discussion on apprehension of an offender 
and advanced stages ef crime. Mr. John W. Polcyn, Chief of the Mil- 
waukee Police Department, spoke on the functions of the police department 
in prevention of crime. Mr. Joseph Tierney, Deputy District Attorney, 
discussed the functions of the district attorney’s office in prosecuting crime, 
and Lieutenant Edwin T. Purtell of the Sheriff’s Department described 
problems relative to the function of the sheriff’s department, pointing out 
the differences between city and county crimes. Audience participation 
was general and lively regarding factors contributing to several types of 
delinquency and crime. 

The Tuesday morning session was a panel discussion on juvenile 
aspects of crime prevention, including problem and near-problem areas, 
with Mr. Maurice Wolkomir of the Crime Prevention Commission as chair- 
man. Miss Louise Root, Executive Associate of the Community Welfare 
Council, treated the community resources for prevention of crime. Miss 
Marie L. Rohr, Child Welfare Supervisor, Milwaukee County Department 
of Public Welfare, covered family problems and their influence upon the 
dependent child. Mr. Andrew E. Newman, Director of the Conciliation 
Department, discussed the conditions and tensions in the broken family and 
their results upon juvenile problems. The Honorable John J. Kenney, 
Judge of the Children’s Court, described the care exercised in commitment 
or probation of juvenile delinquents. 

On Tuesday afternoon with Mr. Harold S. Vincent, Superintendent of 
Milwaukee Public Schools as chairman, five speakers contributed to a panel 
discussion on the study and prevention of juvenile delinquency. Dr. 
Joseph W. McGee, Assistant Professor of Sociology at Marquette Univer- 
sity discussed the sociological aspects of crime prevention. Mr. Theodore 
Kuemmerlein, Director of the Department of Pupil Personnel in the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, spoke about the methods of aiding the problem 
child in the schools. Dr. Sara Geiger of the County Guidance Clinie de- 
scribed the analysis and results of understanding the sociological problems 
of children. Mrs. Arline Kennedy, Assistant to the Director of the Legal 
Aid Society, analyzed some of the legal aspects of family relations. Mr. 
William V. Kelley, Executive Secretary of the Milwaukee Urban League, 
told how the Urban League assists the Negro in the problems of crime 
prevention. 

Mrs. Vernon E. Waters, Vice-Chairman of the Milwaukee Crime Pre- 
vention Commission, was chairman for the Wednesday morning session 
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devoted to the discussion of procedures relative to the prosecution, sen- 
tence, probation and rehabilitation of the criminal offender. Judge Herbert 
J. Steffes of the Municipal Court set forth the functions of the court in 
the interest of crime prevention. Inspector Hubert E. Dax of the Mil- 
waukee Police Department described the care exercised by the police 
department in the gathering of evidence and in preparing cases for prosecu- 
tion in court. Mr. Russell G. Oswald, Director of the Division of Correc- 
tion in the State Department of Public Welfare, discussed the rehabilita- 
tion of the convicted offender. 

A guided tour of the Milwaukee Police Department training school 
and headquarters, including the several departments for crime prevention, 
detection, identification and analysis, with demonstrations, exhibits and 
pictures, concluded the Institute on Wednesday afternoon. Group leaders 
expressed their appreciation of the value of this tour. 

In summary, twenty-eight speakers drew upon their training and 
experience in crime prevention to stimulate discussion and understanding 
and to supply group leaders with material for follow-up work. It was a 
real community project and several requests have been registered to make 
the institute an annual feature. 

JOSEPH W. McGEE 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


C. J. Nuesse, Associate Professor of Sociology, has been appointed 
Dean of the School of Social Science. 

A. H. Clemens, Associate Professor of Sociology, taught courses in 
“The Family” at De Paul University, Chicago, during the summer. 

The Reverend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, is on leave of absence during the current semester, and lecturing 
on sociological theory and the sociology of the parish at the College of 
Sant’ Alfonso, Rome. 

Gordon Zahn, who has been a Knights of Columbus Fellow, has been 
awarded a postdoctoral fellowship by the Social Science Research Council 
for training at Harvard University in the field of social psychology. 

Franklin J. Henry, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, has been awarded 
a Knights of Columbus fellowship to continue his studies in the department. 


De Paul University. Dr. James E. McKeown, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at New Mexico Highlands University, has joined the 
faculty at De Paul University with the same rank. 


Loyola University. Reverend S. A. Sieber, S.V.D., addressed the In- 
ternational Congress of Anthropologists in Vienna early in September. 


San Francisco College for Women. The College has abandoned the 
department system and has set up the plan of academic divisions, thus 
making the sociology program entirely independent. Through the exten- 
sion of the course offerings, a rotation plan, and the use of auxiliary per- 
sonnel, the college has been able to provide instruction for the 19 per cent 
of the student body now majoring in sociology. 


ese 
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In order to encourage independent investigation on the part of the 
students of this and other small colleges where large sums of money are 
not available for research, the Dean has instituted the office of Director 
of Sociological Research. Dr. Allen Spitzer, recently promoted to the rank 
of professor of sociology, was named to the new post of Director of 
Sociological Research. At present, projects are under way in cooperation 
with the California National Guard Reserve for a manpower study, and in 
the Mexico-Yucatan area in affiliation with the Universidad Nacional del 
Sureste at Merida. The second field season in Yucatan was completed 
in the summer of 1952, and the college has granted a sabbatical leave 
of absence to Dr. Spitzer for the purpose of language study and urban 
research in Mexico with language headquarters at Guadalajara, for the 
period of February-September 1954. 

Inquiries by students of other colleges are welcome, especially in con- 
nection with the facilitation of independent work in the Mexico-Yucatan 
area in the fields of urban sociology, sociology of religion, and applied 
anthropology. Communications may be addressed to: Director of Socio- 
logical Research, San Francisco College for Women, 2800 Turk Street, 
San Francisco 18, California. 
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BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. Louis UNIVERSITY, ST. Louis 3, Mo. 


Marriage and the Family: A Catholic Approach. By John J. 
Kane. New York: The Dryden Press, 1952. Pp. xiv+341. 
$3.00. 

For family sociologists in American Catholic colleges and 
universities, Dr. Kane’s text fills a need which has been long 
and sorely felt. Prior to its publication nothing was available 
which was primarily oriented to contemporary sociological 
theory and research in this field and at the same time incor- 
porated this knowledge with Catholic doctrine. Moreover, and 
most regrettably, most of the practical aspects of marriage and 
familial relationships were either neglected entirely or were 
treated in an abstract manner which obscured their complex 
character. To these needs the volume under review provides a 
response which augurs well for the future development of 
family sociology in Catholic universities. 

The internal organization of this text is a significant index 
of the “new look” which Catholic family sociologists have 
sought. Thus, in Part I, a total of only 73 pages is utilized in 
providing the relatively standardized treatment of the institu- 
tional character of the family, the family in ancient times, the 
impact of social changes on the family, and the changing fa- 
milial rdles in contemporary American society. The abbreviated 
form of this section will be regretted by the more theoretically 
minded since it minimizes the contributions of several family 
sociologists (notably Le Play), and only briefly sketches the 
complex status of contemporary American family life. As the 
more than 200 pages of Part II indicate, however, the major 
concern of the author has been to provide such findings of 
scientific research as might be practically helpful to Catholic 
young people contemplating marriage. That this is Dr. Kane’s 
forte is evident in the wide coverage and general excellence of 
his treatment of such topics as courtship and marriage, factors 
in mate selection, predicting success and failure in marriage, 
mixed marriages, personality factors in marriage, etc. In each 
of these chapters the latest findings of empirical research are 
critically evaluated and related to Catholic values as defined in 
the tradition and doctrine of the Church. Particularly note- 
worthy is the inclusion of chapters on the reproductive processes 
and mixed marriages, areas in which the ignorance and naivete 
of — youth have long required forthright factual infor- 
mation. 


The presence of review questions and selected bibliographies 
contributes to the pedagogic value of the text and further rec- 
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ommends its careful study by Catholic sociologists who are 
scientifically minded and at the same time conscious of their 
moral responsibilities as the educators of Catholic youth. 

JOHN D. DONOVAN 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


Toward a General Theory of Action. By Talcott Parsons, Ed- 
ward A. Shils, G. Tolman, Gordon W. Allport, Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, Henry A. Murray, Robert A. Sears, Richard C. Shel- 
don, Samuel A. Stouffer. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. xi+506. $7.50. 

The Social System. By Talcott Parsons. Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1951. Pp. xviii+575. $6.00. 


Professor Parsons is known as the standard bearer for two 
worthy ‘‘causes”; the importance of theory for sociology under- 
stood as an empiriological science, and the need for inter- 
disciplinary integration of the social sciences. Far beyond the 
inner circle of his students and collaborators at Harvard, he has 
found supporters who not only are in basic agreement with his 
postulates but have been influenced in their own thinking by 
his numerous writings. Thus the long anticipated publication 
of the two volumes before us has been awaited with consider- 
able expectations. 

Although the title page of Toward a General Theory of Ac- 
tion mentions Parsons only as one of the two editors (with 
Shils), the book is nevertheless the direct expression of his con- 
viction that sociologists, cultural anthropologists, and social 
psychologists can and must find a common ground in order to 
make their work mutually fertile. A major part of the book 
consists of a two-hundred-page essay signed by Parsons and 
Shils which may be considered, as it were, as Volume I of the 
whole work, while The Social System would be Volume II. The 
unifying principle underlying the ambitious enterprise is the 
action frame of reference which Parsons, following suggestions 
of Max Weber, has been developing in his earlier writings. Its 
fundamental concepts and propositions have been worked over 
by the whole group of contributors, comprising some of the top 
social scientists in the country, and appear in their most recent 
version as the first chapter of General Theory of Action. The 
theme of this “general statement” is expanded in the document 
by Parsons and Shils. By investigating in separate chapters 
“personality as a system,” “systems of value-orientation,” and 
finally “the social system,” the authors attempt to coordinate 
with each other the subject of the three social sciences included 
in the project. Parsons’ separate book presents an elaboration 
of the sociological aspect while Tolman tries to do something 
similar for psychology in part 3 of General Theory of Action. 
There is, however, no equivalent position of the theory of cul- 
ture. Kluckhohn’s paper, which originally might have been in- 
tended to fill the gap, is correctly left to a collection of more or 
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less independent articles under the heading “applications” of the 
theory of action. The asymmetry seems to be more than an ac- 
cident, and suggests that the “action” frame of reference and 
the “culture” frame of reference do not permit direct “trans- 
formations” between them, although it is, of course, highly de- 
sirable to make their empirical results mutually “translatable.” 
We suspect that a similar difficulty did not arise with regard to 
the social system and personality mainly because of the psy- 
chologistic tendencies in both the older American and the 
Weberian schools of sociology, and because of Parsons’ own pre- 
occupation with motivation and value-orientation which are 
psychological rather than strictly sociological terms. 

Limitations of space preclude even the well-reasoned pre- 
sentation of first impressions, not to speak of an adequate criti- 
cal review. No doubt these two challenging publications will 
be much studied and much talked about in the months and years 
to come so that there will be ample opportunity to join in the 
learned discussion. Sheldon’s dissenting opinion included in 
General Theory of Action, however, offers perhaps the best cri- 
tique which could be written by any reviewer. Unfortunately, 
an overly complicated manner of expressing abstract thought, 
a seeming disregard for the uninitiated reader, and the lack of 
references to sources and forerunners put up unnecessary ob- 
stacles to communication. It is nevertheless hoped that this 
will not tempt students to give up before they have made every 
effort to recognize familiar trends of thought behind unfamil- 
iar words. For Parsons and his co-workers have touched upon 
crucial problems which no serious sociologist can neglect. They 
have refined many concepts essential not only to successful re- 
search but also to adequate teaching, and they have pointed out 
many defects and lacunae in the conventional approach which 
require urgent attention. 

Even readers who might feel that Parsons’ incisive analyses 
and complex classifications have outrun the limits which em- 
pirical sociology can hope to reach in the foreseeable future, 
will be greatly rewarded by the wealth of brilliant insights 
which, by way of illustration and example, are scattered 
throughout the pages of The Social System. With their dis- 
tinctly Weberian flavor, his incidental remarks on various 
facets of contemporary social life, particularly the rdle of 
science, ideologies, and the professions (including a chapter on 
medical practice), are masterpieces of sociological interpreta- 
tion. Equally stimulating are the thoughtful discussions of 
other authors in part 4 of General Theory of Action. Above 
all, Kluckhohn’s fascinating essay on the semantics of value, 
supplemented by Murray’s facetious treatment of the topic of 
“needs,” present some welcome criticisms of current scientific 
fads and superstitions. It is this kind of open-minded self- 
reflection, the airing of cloudy recesses of the scholarly mind 
and the bold probing of new avenues to knowledge, which should 
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prove most beneficial for a rejuvenation of social science. All 
told, these are two remarkable books which deserve the close 
attention of those who, in the face of sometimes disheartening 
set-backs and initial failures, are convinced that what at present 
is needed most are more precise concepts and empirically 
verifiable propositions formulated on the basis of sound theoret- 
ical models. 
E. K. FRANCIS 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Psychiatry and Catholicism. By James H. VanderVeldt and 
Robert P. Odenwald. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1952. Pp. ix+433. $6.00. 

Although most people in modern America reveal an interest 
in any “snake pit” items reported in the press, few persons are 
informed on the general principles of psychology and ethics 
from the Catholic point of view and few persons understand 
the general range of psychiatric disorders. Some Catholics in- 
deed act rather suspiciously toward anything designated as 
psychiatry. Some condemn Freudianism without really knowing 
why or where the errors rest. Priests and laymen, students and 
teachers need no longer be in doubt, for the work of Father 
VanderVeldt and Dr. Odenwald clearly and succinctly presents 
the position of the Church. 

Beginning with the person and personality, the authors ex- 
amine the role of the moral law, conscience and responsibility for 
acts. They proceed to review the concept of mental disorders, 
the psychosomatic concept of disease, therapeutic methods of 
psychiatry, symptomatic methods of psychotherapy, counseling 
and depth therapy. They continue with an evaluation of psycho- 
analysis, the psychological method, religion and psychiatry; and 
mental health as it concerns the priest, the clinical psychologist, 
and the social worker. The later chapters discuss the psychoses, 
psychoneuroses, psychopathic personalities, mental deficiency, 
scrupulosity, alcholism, masturbation, frigidity and impotence, 
homosexuality, sex education, and psychiatric and psychological 
aspects of marriage problems. Some of these topics are not 
sociology as such, but many of them arise in class discussions. 

Doctor, priest, teacher, layman will note with relief the 
realistic style, the clarity of detail, economy of expression, and 
minimum of technical terminology. They will observe that the 
selected case histories serve in most instances to illustrate the 
facts. They will profit from the useful summaries of the various 
concepts of mental disorders, from the treatment of psychoso- 
matic diseases, from the description of lobotomy (now used to 
some extent in states like West Virginia to alleviate mental dis- 
orders) and from the position of Catholic moralists relative to 
the treatment. The careful and adequate survey of Freud’s and 
Jung’s methods, of Carl Rogers and Karen Horney, of Harry 
Stack Sullivan and Dom Thomas V. Moore among others merits 
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the admiration it will elicit from readers. The authors likewise 
will earn the gratitude of the public for their consideration of 
existential analysis, not to be confused with Sartre’s variety of 
existentialism. 

Father VanderVeldt and Dr. Odenwald believe that man is 
a person with a body and soul, intellect and will who is bound 
to obey the voice of conscience and God’s commandments. They 
assert that the psychiatrist should assist the patient to actualize 
his constructive potentialities and to become a mature respon- 
sible person. Consistently they point to the importance of pas- 
toral psychology and to the grave responsibility of parents, 
teachers, and priests for the mental hygiene of our youth. 

We have waited a long time for a book of this type. Psychi- 
atry and Catholicism should be in every college library and 
should be a frequent reference for us. It is a splendid source of 
bibliographical material as well. 

MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
Lenox, Mass. 


A Century Of Charity. By Daniel T. McColgan. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1951. Two volumes. 
Pp. xii+543; vi+550. $10.00 per set. 


The Society of St. Vincent de Paul presents the first hundred 
years of its life in the United States in this excellent history. 
Starting with scholarly sketches of the lives and times of Vincent 
de Paul and Frederick Ozanam, the work continues with the 
foundation and activities of the Society in each U.S. diocese. 
In this major portion of the historical study Dr. McColgan dis- 
plays his admirable historical and literary talent. A spirited 
Vincentian portraying the Vincentian spirit, he puts power and 
love into simple declarative sentences. Added to the local his- 
tories are sections on the major national activities and associ- 
ations of the Society, its own structure and special works. 

The leaders nationally and locally are given prominence and 
they provide lustrous example and inspiration. Regretfully, 
some diocesan leaders of saintly character and service were 
omitted. The problem of names is particularly important in a 
work of this sort; if individuals were not named, the superb 
works of Vincentian charity might seem to be impersonal or 
incredible, or both. Actually the reader finishes the two vol- 
umes saying to himself, “Here real people did real charity out 
of real love.” 

A Century of Charity is the second classic on Catholic social 
service in this country. It will be as lasting, as cogent, and as 
admired as The Social Mission of Charity from which source 
Dr. McColgan takes some quotations which seem to have been 
written for this context. 

Both books are required reading, study, and meditation for 
everyone into whose conscience the second great commandment 
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has penetrated. Both urge the first principle of Catholic social 
service, that the worker begins with Christ and that both he and 
the client end with Christ. That this can be, is the testimony of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul over a century. 


LUCIAN LAUERMAN 
National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington 17, D.C. 


The People’s Priest. By John C. Heenan. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1952. Pp. xi+2438. $2.75. 


About two years ago, before his consecration as Bishop of 
Leeds, the author undertook to write about pastoral life with a 
modest and practical objective. In his own words, “It is to give 
younger priests the results of twenty years’ experience in the 
ministry. I cannot tell them what they ought to do. I know by 
recalling past blunders what they should avoid. I shall suggest 
how the priest can seek and find perfection in his own state” 
(pp. x, xi). The range of topics treated is as broad as the range 
of ordinary pastoral situations, and the advice given is obviously 
grounded in common sense. 

The sociological investigator can find in this book a wealth 
of cata for the study of the relation between institutional and 
personal elements in the professional role of the parish priest. 
Both the descriptions of situations offered by way of example 
and the points of view taken with respect to them illustrate the 
unique demands of the priestly réle, the possibilities for mutual 
reinforcement — or separation — or conflict — in the interplay 
between institutional prescriptions and personal qualities, and 
the réle-protecting mechanisms and devices developed in pas- 
toral relations. Since the presentation appears to be within 
the framework of sound pastoral traditions, without pleas for 
the development of new emphases or procedures in the pastoral 
ministry, it cannot help provoking a student of social institu- 
tions to reflect upon the historical experience which is crystal- 
lized in these chapters, and which reveals the working of man’s 
social nature in the specific tasks of one who shares with Christ 
an eternal priesthood. 

C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Faces In The Crowd: The Individual Studies In Character and 
Politics. By David Riesman. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xii+751. $5.00. 

Is Anybody Listening? How and Why U.S. Business Fumbles 
When It Talks With Human Beings. By William H. Whyte, 
Jr., and the Editors of Fortune. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1952. Pp. xii+239. $3.00. 

It makes sense to review these two books together although 
they differ so widely in approach, style, and method. But they 
deal with the same problem — the individual in the group and 
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both succeed in convincing the reader that this problem is a 
personal concern of each of us in modern society. It is significant 
that each book approaches the issue in an unorthodox way. 
Whyte makes it a point to call his examination of the situation 
non-scientific, written by a layman for laymen. And Riesman, 
whose Faces in the Crowd can be taken as the second volume to 
his Lonely Crowd, has been severely criticized by the “experts” 
for his verbosity and his arbitrariness in setting up a new typol- 
ogy (tradition-directed, inner-directed, and other-directed 
man) and drawing correlations between various important 
social variables. The fact, however, that both books make for 
highly stimulating reading seems to indicate that new vistas 
can perhaps not be opened without suggesting ideas and theories 
by means of hypotheses that are beyond immediate scientific 
verification. 

The authors and their books still have something else in 
common: a basic attitude toward ethical ideals and the neces- 
sity for modern man to realize that he has to make a choice. 
Here a trend becomes visible which, if courageously pursued, 
must finally lead to a recognition of man’s true nature by all 
social sciences. In the long run, it will become clear that the 
unity of their sub-branches (social psychology, communication, 
group relations, semantics, and so on) can only be established 
if all of them converge on a conception of man that is equiva- 
lent to that of the Christian tradition. 


Both books cover an enormous range, in more or less preten- 
tious form. They refer to most of the empirical research done 
by Mayo and his disciples, by the group dynamics school, by the 
team that studied prejudice as reported in The Authoritarian 
Personality, and to the basic theoretical investigations, as 
undertaken by Parsons, Merton, and the analysts of modern 
propaganda. 

Riesman and his associates interviewed 180 people, chosen 
partly at random from homogeneous groups one of which con- 
sisted of inhabitants of Harlem, the other of adolescents from a 
progressive school on the West coast. The interviews were 
analyzed and reintegrated into what Riesman calls “profiles.” 
Twenty-one of them, in their original as well as in their re- 
created portrait form, have been used as background material 
in the book. The general studies on character and politics and 
their correlations flow from the material. The portraits them- 
selves are aligned with the basic typology developed by the 
author in his previous book. 

Although the reader has to wade through a vast and appar- 
ently unrewarding amount of information, a close examination 
of the results makes it evident that is is necessary and worth- 
while to have access to all the basic data. A few points from 
the conclusions may be mentioned. On page 30, interviewing as 
a tool for an understanding of the American character finds 
its methodological justification. The second chapter provides 
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valuable insights into politics and character structure, partic- 
ularly the motives for participation and non-participation in 
politics. The discussion of self-interest as a motive for political 
activity, the demonstration that this motive is about to lose its 
hold in America, and the suggestion that “altruism is a much 
more important spur to social behavior” (p. 37) should be given 
all the attention they deserve. The political scientist and the 
psychologist will profit by Riesman’s book as much as the 
sociologist. 

Whyte, in his comparatively small book whose value is much 
enhanced by its amusing yet very convincing illustrations, starts 
out with a pitiless satire on the free enterprise campaigns 
undertaken by businessmen and many of their important as- 
sociations. He then studies the reasons for the failure of big 
business to appeal to the public; he also includes the futile at- 
tempts to sell America abroad. Some sidelights are thrown on the 
problem of language — semantics and the work of the “prose 
engineers.” The author examines business enterprises as intri- 
cate communication systems and analyses their social structure 
and the personalities of their personnel, especially of their top 
executives. This leads him to a delightful description of the 
function of the management wives — a chapter that is the re- 
sult of elaborate research. He concludes with a most serious 
presentation of the effects of overstressed conformity of “group- 
think.” Whyte leaves it to the reader to systematize his results 
and to draw the obvious conclusions. 

RUDOLPH E. MorRIs 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Catholicism And American Freedom. By James M. O’Neill. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. xii+287. $3.50. 


Professor O’Neill has meticulously and exhaustively an- 
swered Paul Blanshard’s charges against Catholicism and the 
Catholic hierarchy made in American Freedom and Catholic 
Power. At times O’Neill’s reply is entirely devastating, as for 
instance when he proves that what Blanshard reported to be a 
Catholic racket — the selling of the “True Face of Christ from 
the Holy Shroud of Turin” — was actually an enterprise 
operated by non-Catholics, investigated by the Catholic Chan- 
cery of Boston, and reported by it to the police who promptly 
ended it (p. 158). Bit by bit he has dissected Blanshard’s state- 
ments, has challenged those torn from context by quoting the 
entire context, and in general has supplied the best reply yet 
made to Paul Blanshard. 

There are, however, certain statements in Dr. O’Neill’s book 
which can be challenged. One may wonder to what extent 
“American Catholics are ‘natural’ liberals” (p. 140). O’Neill 
is entirely correct in arguing that Catholic teaching should 
make them so, but as he admits himself later in this paragraph, 
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such attitudes are not always perfectly inculcated. Likewise, 
Catholic lay scholars at Catholic institutions may be surprised 
to learn that Professor O’Neill believes that the majority of 
highly distinguished Catholic lay scholars who have educational 
positions will be found on the faculties of public or well endowed 
private non-Catholic colleges and universities (p. 113). 

This book is unusually scholarly and well written, but its real 
limitations rest in the former quality. It is not likely to be so 
widely read as Blanshard’s, the usual penalty of a scholarly 
work and most unfortunate in this instance since it is the best 
antidote available against Blanshard. 

JOHN J. KANE 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Introduction to Social Psychology. By E. Llewellyn Queener. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 1951. Pp. viii+493. 
$4.25. 

Very readable and well organized, this introductory text is 
an empirically grounded and logically ordered presentation of 
the findings of the social psychologists in recent years, enlivened 
by illustrative material both textual and pictorial, suitable for 
undergraduates. For the delectation of the professor it con- 
tains some original insights and his educational task is con- 
siderably facilitated by a terse summary at the end of each chap- 
ter and a well selected list of references for student collateral 
reading. 

Starting with a definition of social psychology as the study 
of the individual’s response to stimuli from other individuals, 
the author proceeds to examine chapter by chapter the variables 
of social behavior. He emphasizes the viewpoint that the in- 
individual’s response to other individuals can be understood only 
if due account is taken of the fact that he is a human being with 
his own individual characteristics who is also a member of a 
given culture, of a given class or caste, of a given sex and a 
given group. The student is also acquainted with a well inte- 
grated body of psychological theory including field theory, learn- 
ing theory, psychoanalytic theory and so on as these theories 
apply to the social variables. 

Chapter Six, dealing with the class-wide variable, is likely 
to be of special interest to undergraduates who are seeking for 
the basic concepts underlying the structure of our American 
democracy. It constitutes a synthesis of findings of students of 
social class in America with an analysis of the way in which 
class consciousness may influence the response of individuals 
to each other. It seems to this reviewer that the assumption 
that persons of the lower economic status are more permissive 
in their attitude toward the gratification of the basic drives of 
human nature (p. 158) needs further testing in a wider variety 
of American communities before it is accepted by sociologists 
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and social psychologists as a characteristic of the attitudes of 
families living at that economic level. Students of family life 
in some of the isolated areas of our own country have found 
that standards of personal conduct are rigidly enforced by fam- 
ilies living in conditions of extreme economic hardship and over- 
crowding and that the powerful taboos which enforce these 
standards are in no way relaxed when these persons are re- 
ceiving public relief and community disapproval. A middle class 
standard of economic living is desirable for American families 
but the lack of it has not, in the opinion of some students, pre- 
vented the enforcement of family discipline and the mainte- 
nance of strict standards of personal conduct in families which 
are economically deprived but whose motives for maintaining 
high standards of personal conduct are not controlled entirely 
by the desire for economic advancement or community approval. 
The same might be said for the findings of other studies in the 
area which the author incorporates in his synthesis. They con- 
stitute valuable and interesting hypotheses which require exten- 
sive testing in varied settings before their validity is assured. 
It is to Queener’s credit that this is recognized and that the 
student is encouraged to think for himself by testing some of 
these assumptions about the structure of American society in 
the community of which he has been a part. 
RUTH REED 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Fundamentals of Social Psychology. By Eugene L. Hartley. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952. Pp. xix+740+xvi. 
$5.50. 

The authors protest that they have had no desire to produce 
an encyclopedic work but both volume and content indicate 
that they have done so. Yet, in its more than 740 pages they 
have developed an orderly and well integrated body of theory. 
based on the findings of specific studies in anthropology, soci- 
ology, psychology, and psychiatry. Their aim has been to out- 
line the basic principles which govern the nature of human 
interaction, and to develop a well grounded general theory to 
explain individual behavior in the context of social interaction. 

Their presentation is organized into three parts. Part I 
deals with communication as the basic social process. Commun- 
ication is regarded as interaction and the individual, group, and 
situational factors are considered. The logical ordering of the 
authors’ materials is shown in their grouping into chapters the 
Task of the Communicant, The Nature of the Communique, 
Communication Barriers, and Mass Communications. Part II 
deals with Socialization, The Group and the Individual. This 
section should be of interest and value in courses in sociology 
which deal with the functions of our social institutions partic- 
ularly that of the family. A chapter on delinquency helps the 
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reader see this form of social deviation in the social context and 
gives clues to the understanding of society’s aim and methods 
in the control of the delinquent. The summary of the various 
approaches to the understanding of the delinquent should be 
useful in classes in social service which deal with the treatment 
of the individual delinquent. Part III deals with the Individual 
and the Group under such headings as the adjustment of the 
individual to his social réle, status, leadership, and attitudes 
and opinions. Part III is easily the most teachable part of the 
book if the interests and aptitudes of undergraduate students 
are considered. Indeed this section of the book together with the 
well selected lists of references at the chapter ends, might well 
constitute the basis of a semester’s course at the undergraduate 
level. 

Because of its comprehensive scope and its emphasis on 
theory and general principles this book is more likely to delight 
the instructor than the student. College libraries should not be 
without it, however, and students from the several courses in 
social science and psychology will want to consult it. Its factor- 
ing out of principles from a wide assortment of studies in the 
social and psychological fields and their interweaving into an 
orderly structure of theory around the interaction of individ- 
uals in society constitute a real contribution to the field of social 
psychology and one which may well make for a more orderly 
progress in scientific endeavor in this area in the future. 

RUTH REED 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Personality And Problems Of Adjustment. Second edition. By 
Kimball Young. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1952. Pp. x+716. $5.00. 


The second edition of Young’s well-known text in social 
psychology contains few major changes. Considerable new 
material, however, has been added, and the whole has been 
freshly “pointed” to withstand the weathering of another 
decade. As the author states, the basic aim of the book is to 
describe, analyze, and interpret the development and function- 
ing of the personality against a background of physiological, 
societal, and cultural factors. The theoretical orientation follows 
the James-Dewey-Cooley-Mead-Thomas line in general, although 
considerable eclecticism is displayed in gathering additional in- 
sights from the work of contemporary anthropologists and 
modern Freudians. Throughout the work the author strives to 
avoid the particularistic fallacy of interpreting the phenomena 
of personality in terms of one dimension only. He stresses three 
factors: the constitutional, the personal-social, and the cultural. 

The essential deficiency of Professor Young’s approach is 
the same as that which plagues the work of all those who take 
up the study of personality from a similar theoretical orienta- 
tion. Their problem is basically epistemological. Does the in- 
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dividual possess a faculty which is capable of knowing external 
objects? Of attaining universal ideas? Of making judgments? 
Of perceiving values? Or is he merely a collection of socially 
conditioned selfs? A kind of convenient hopper into which are 
thrown drives, needs, stimuli, reflexes and every type of social 
conditioning; a mysterious receptacle nonetheless, since, al- 
though it is really nothing, yet it arranges, selects, and evaluates 
what it receives in an organized manner? This all adds up to 
stating that one cannot have an adequate concept of personality 
without an adequate concept of person. 

The present text is excellent in its treatment of the con- 
conditions for the development of personality. The review of 
the pertinent literature in the field is adequate and helpful. 
However, one might ask why the author presents the findings 
of the Kinsey Report with no indication of the incisive criticism 
which has been leveled at this work by competent scholars. 
There is little doubt that this new edition will please all those 
who have used this text in the past. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, S. J. 
Institute of Social Order, St. Louis, Mo. 


Culture And Society. By Francis E. Merrill and H. Wentworth 
Eldredge. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xi+611. 
$5.50. 


Within the concepts of culture and society, quite consistently 
developed in the exposition of their interaction, this is a well- 
written introductory text. In Part One, which bears the title 
of the book, sociology is defined as the science of human re- 
lationships as such, “though no social science has a monopoly 
on human relationships” and the culture is the framework 
through and within which these social relationships function. 
The study of sociology benefits the student in many ways — it 
gives him a vocabulary and information; it makes him tolerant, 
understanding, and “democratic”; and it enables him to compre- 
hend personality and institutional differences that proceed from 
varying cultures. 

Part Two pursues the personality term through the various 
cultures and crises that inhibit its expected functioning or de- 
termine its performance. Population, race, caste, and class are 
the subjects of Part Three; Collective Behavior, i.e., crowd, 
public and social movements, is treated in Part Four. The Com- 
munity and Social Institutions comprise Part Five. The family 
is classed as a multifunctional institution which is losing more 
and more of its functions to the unifunctional institutions — 
educational, religious, economic, and governmental. 

Part Six, the final section is captioned ‘Social Interaction, 
Social Change and Social Planning” and emphasizes the social 
processes of competition, co-operation, conflict, accommodation, 
and assimilation, and discusses the difficulties of adjustment to 
social changes which take effect with varying rapidity and con- 
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sequently exhibit culture lag and social problems. While denying 
the possession of a crystal ball, the authors see social planning 
as the hope of a brave new world. 

In spite of an imposing array of references to anthropolog- 
ical and ethnological writings and the insistence on the domi- 
nance of cultures, there is implicit throughout this text an as- 
sumption of unilinear cultural evolution. There are also many 
blind spots and much misinformation in the history which the 
authors deem worthy of inclusion. It may appear that America 
is moving toward an exclusively secular culture, but there are 
some important counter-currents that would caution against 
such a prophecy. The authors say that “The American culture 
pattern was strongly tinged with these secular influences when 
it was brought to this country by the Anglo-Saxon colonists” 
(p. 391), and they refer to the “secular patterns” of early 
American Protestantism. These statements are both glib and 
inaccurate. It is smug indeed to allude to the obvious advan- 
tages of planning and projects such as the TVA as unique 
achievements of our culture. Beneficial as social planning may 
or may not be, it is by no means new. In the world of tomorrow, 
it is true, improved communication and advances in scientific 
techniques will bring the numbers within a project to a far 
higher figure than was ever before possible. However, the size 
of the project does not alter the fundamental principle nor the 
fact that other cultures have planned and executed massive 
projects. 

The authors bolster their assertions with references to other 
introductory sociology texts less frequently than did Hobbs’ sub- 
jects; most of the references are to monographs and articles in 
the learned journals. The University of Chicago influence is 
evident in the authorities and the number of times they are 
cited: Robert E. Park (39 times); Ernest W. Burgess (28) ; 
Louis Wirth (24); Kingsley Davis and co-author Merrill (22 
each) ; Herbert Blumer (20); Wm. F. Ogburn (19); and W. 
Lloyd Warner(12). There are a few full-page illustrative photo- 
graphs more or less pertinent, but few graphs or tables. 

The authors offer this text “in all humility” as a means of 
increasing the understanding of human relationships. In some 
way they have achieved their purpose, but there are omissions 
and distortions of considerable magnitude. 

SISTER MARY LIGuori, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, IIl. 


World Population and Future Resources. Proceedings of the 
Second Centennial Academic Conference of Northwestern 
University. Edited by Paul K. Hatt. New York: American 
Book Co., 1952. Pp. xviii+262. $3.50. 

Perhaps a book review is not the proper place to voice dis- 

appointment about failure of the Research Council to form a 

committee on the relation between growth and sustenance. 
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There can be no doubt that this is a serious social problem de- 
serving, even demanding the attention of Catholic social 
scientists, especially in view of the fact that it has recently 
given rise to a revival of Neo-Malthusianism. This book con- 
firms the old truth that “clear formulation of a problem is a 
long initial step toward its solution” (p. xvi). 


The twenty contributors, all specialists in one or the other 
of the various fields that deal with the many components of this 
far-reaching question, have really tried hard to bring about a 
clarification of the conception of its several segments. It would 
have been surprising if there would not have been at least a 
suggestion of artificial birth control as a “solution.” Well, there 
is — and in several places. But there is no over-all Neo-Mal- 
thusian ‘“‘tendency” in this book. 

Its general tenor is scholarly, its approach positive, with 
full recognition of the fact that “the application of science to 
human affairs cannot be divorced from moral considerations” 
(p. 120). The rather condensed yet lucid presentations are very 
interesting, even fascinating reading. Where this reviewer did 
not agree with the outlook and/or solutions presented by one 
or the other of the authors, he had to admit that nothing better 
has as yet been offered by Catholic scholars. 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


The Modern Family. By Robert F. Winch. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1952. Pp. xxi+522. $3.90. 


Professor Winch’s text consists of five parts of which the 
first two represent the more conventional approach to family 
sociology, that is a definition of the family, a comparison of 
families in various cultures, both primitive and advanced, and a 
discussion of family functions. Following this, the dominant 
theme of the remaining sections is “the social psychology of per- 
sonality” (p.viii). In these, the author considers at some length 
parent-child relationships, courtship, love and marriage, con- 
cluding with a discussion of family disorganization and organ- 
ization. Such an emphasis is certainly a contribution to family 
sociology texts. 

Catholic readers will be interested in the author’s division 
of family sociology into two schools, the institutionalists and the 
individualists. In the former he places Professor Carle Zim- 
merman and Father Schmiedeler; in the latter, Professors 
Burgess and Folsom. The goal of the individualist school is 
for the family to “achieve personal happiness in whatever form 
the family can provide this” (p.487). This is an extreme state- 
ment and no society could long exist if such a proposition were 
to be applied literally. The institutionalists, on the other hand, 
are characterized by pessimism and preoccupation with external 
aspects of form conformity. Whether the author considers 
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Catholic scholars institutionalists or not is not clear. If he does, 
the impression undoubtedly stems from the tendency of many 
Catholic writers, sociologists or otherwise, to concern them- 
selves so largely with contraception, abortion, exaggerated state- 
ments on the broken home, divorce, and similar aspects of family 
disorganization. Catholics are concerned with more than the mere 
externals of conformity and do seek adjustments to social 
change. On the basis of both theology and social science, how- 
ever, they could not accept as a goal for the family the personal 
happiness of individuals regardless of what form it might 
take, and neither would most members of any society if they 
have any hope or desire of remaining an integrated society. 


JOHN J. KANE 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Social Science and Psychotherapy for Children. By Otto Pollak 
and Collaborators. New York: Russell Sage Foundation 
1952. Pp. 242. $4.00. 


Every sociologist who is concerned with the application of 
the findings of social science to the service of the individual will 
be interested in this study. It reports the outcome of a two 
year venture by the Russell Sage Foundation in collaboration 
with the Jewish Board of Guardians in the development of a 
mutually cooperative relationship between social science and a 
psycho-analytically oriented child guidance clinic. One object 
was to ascertain whether current knowledge from social science 
could be adapted to use in child guidance practice; another ob- 
ject was to investigate the need for social information on the 
part of clinic personnel and to see whether these needs could be 
met by social science research. 

To those who have viewed with regret the estrangement of 
sociology from the social services, this venture in cooperation 
would seem to be a constructive step. Evidently the contracting 
parties to this new effort have agreed to use the misunderstand- 
ings of the past to pave the way of mutual understanding in 
the future. Their distillations of the fruit of their past exper- 
iences have yielded certain guiding rules which may explain 
the successful outcome of this first two years of cooperation 
and their plans for a two year continuance. 

First of all it was agreed that effort should be focused on 
adapting existing social science knowledge to practice; the soci- 
ologist became a consultant to the clinic team. This, it was 
hoped, would emphasize the departure from the current assump- 
tion on the part of social work practitioners that the contribu- 
tion of sociology to service should be limited to the development 
of research techniques. The sociologist is advised to become 
“intimately acquainted with the problems of practice before he 
tries to contribute to their solution” (p. 24), and “must remain 
free from any spirit of replacement and must strive for a syn- 
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= scientific terminology rather than for substitution 
(p. 25). 

His usefulness will be increased if he learns the technical 
terminology of the practitioners while at the same time inter- 
preting to them his own conceptualizations which may be of 
vital importance in practice. However, decisions are made by 
the practitioners or the clinic staff; the sociologist’s suggestions, 
therefore, should be developed in cooperation with those who 
are to use them and should be presented in a manner completely 
devoid of the magisterial. Other rules of conduct to facilitate 
the cooperation between the sociologist as consultant and the 
practitioners in clinics have been formulated. Better still, co- 
operative process is shown in chapters in which selected cases 
are discussed and the role of the sociologist as consultant is 
shown. 

A psychiatric evaluation of the project in a concluding chap- 
ter points out that a “social scientist and a psychoanalyst can 
reach agreement on almost all questions arising in diagnosis 
and therapeutic effort. The concepts of social science are ra- 
tional and are more easily understood than those of psycho- 
analysis. ... If all collaborators in the interdisciplinary venture 
have understanding of personality development in terms of its 
unconscious as well as its conscious aspects, a synthesis and 
integration of the two approaches can be expected to prove use- 
ful to practitioners” (p. 231). 

This book should be useful to teachers of sociology and of 
social work courses at the undergraduate level. It should help 
them to formulate the basis of a response to the question which 
has so long remained unanswered: “What is the contribution 
of sociology to the practice of social work?” 

RUTH REED 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Crime and Correction. By Sheldon Glueck. Cambridge: Addison- 
Wesley Press, 1952. Pp. xi+273. $3.50. 


Professor Glueck is one of the leading representatives of 
“new criminology” which, in contradistinction to traditional 
criminology based on the idea of retribution, emphasizes indi- 
vidualized and corrective treatment of the offender. It is note- 
worthy, however, that throughout the eleven essays (articles pub- 
lished by the author during the past two decades) he is most 
interested in the personal component of crime causation while 
the other members of his school underline the social components. 
Furthermore, contrary to their views, Professor Glueck does not 
believe that the individualization of punishment is tantamount 
to allowing the judge to choose any treatment he might think 
best. The judge should be guided by prediction tables of the 
kind suggested in the author’s Five Hundred Criminal Careers. 
He does not, however, discuss the procedure to be followed if 
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all the predictive tables embracing all the existing methods of 
treatment point to the high probability of failure. This is a 
situation which must commonly appear in cases of persistent 
offenders. No special treatment for these is suggested in the 
book under review. 

In the present reviewer’s opinion, the best of the essays is 
the one devoted to crime prevention. In its first part it gives an 
admirable summary of present day knowledge about crime 
causation. Written more than fifteen years ago, it remains up- 
to-date, since recent research, such as reported in the author’s 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, has only corroborated and 
refined the conclusions then reached. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Race and Culture Relations. By Paul A. F. Walter, Jr. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xi+482. $5.50. 


As a new addition to the McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology 
and Anthropology, Race and Culture Relations fills a recognized 
need. Intended for use as a text, this work is focused upon 
intergroup adjustments of American racial and culture groups 
within a broader world orientation, in recognition of the prom- 
inent position in world affairs for which the present generation 
of college students is destined. 


Despite this worthy intention, the superficial treatment of 
interracial and intercultural relations in Asia, Australia and 
the Pacific Islands, Africa, Europe, Latin America, and Canada 
fails to constitute the desired framework. It is to the author’s 
credit that he recognizes the oversimplified character of this 
material; however, mere acknowledgement does little to compen- 
sate for the encyclopedia-like description of the demographic 
and geographic features and the historical development of these 
areas. 

A middle section of 150 pages is devoted to the relations of 
the many racial and culture groups in the United States. Al- 
though more adequate than the review of the comparable situ- 
ation abroad, this presentation also suffers from lack of depth. 
Description is limited to intergroup relationships; consideration 
of personal effects of these relationships is reserved to the final 
section of the book. These last chapters, together with the four 
introductory chapters, constitute the theoretical discussion and 
are the most satisfactory portion of the work. Common prob- 
lems of group and individual adjustments, similar in the various 
culture and racial groups, as well as more pathological responses 
to ethnic circumstances, are probed with understanding. The 
role of social policy as advancing and retarding adjustment is 
also presented. 

The format of Race and Culture Relations fails to incor- 
porate such visual aids as are usually considered appropriate 
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to a book designed as a text. Occasional tables, unnumbered 
and not listed in the table of contents, do little to relieve the 
monotony of pages without pictures, diagrams, or graphs. Too 
extensive use of direct quotations, a feature which makes the 
author seem like an editor, constitutes a major defect of style. 
Student use is facilitated by the inclusion of intra-chapter head- 
ings and sub-headings, chapter summaries, and review ques- 
tions. Few references to current periodical literature appear 
in the selected chapter bibliographies. The instructor will find 
valuable suggestions in the list of visual aids appended. 


Altogether, the book reflects a much too broad scope as well 
as the incomplete integration of sociological theory with the 
descriptive cultural material. 

ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


The Community of the Future. By Fr. Vinding Kruse. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii+820. 
$12.00. 


There are a number or factors contained in the definitions 
of the community, but those who think in terms of people living 
within fixed geographical limits and possessing a number of in- 
terests in common will find it difficult to visualize the community 
in Professor Kruse’s treatment. With the exception of a part 
of one chapter where the author speaks of the social obligations 
that should be considered in architectural planning, the com- 
munity is synonymous with social systems and with socio-econ- 
omic organizations for accomplishing selected functions in 
society. Laws and systems of laws, past, present and future, are 
selected for extensive study, almost to the exclusion of all other 
elements of community organization. 


Kruse, professor of jurisprudence in the University of 
Copenhagen, uses to good advantage his knowledge, research, 
and experience as philosopher and jurist in the preparation of 
his treatise, parts of which have already been published in Eng- 
lish from two other more specialized works. It is the inter- 
relationship of philosophy, jurisprudence, social history, social 
and economic organizations and conditions, that make the book 
extremely interesting and valuable. The analysis and illustra- 
tions of European systems make the book even more valuable 
for American readers. 


The scope of analysis is extensive, but one might criticize 
the selection and the continuity or coordination. It is unfortu- 
nate that one cannot appreciate the Table of Contents before 
reading a few hundred pages, and the Index is limited to two 
pages. Such technical oddities as grouping over one hundred 
pages in one chapter and two pages in another do not add to co- 
ordination. 
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Social scientists will appreciate the effort to broaden the 
scope and methodology in their field but may be disturbed by 
the author’s use of unproven hypotheses regarding the nature 
of man at the dawn of civilization. The scholarly discussion of 
property rights tends to become an illusion when sound philos- 
ophy on the origin of these rights is not mentioned. Only rhet- 
oric could make the author state that men should have asked 
themselves what new system of laws should be adopted after 
the breakdown of medieval organization of industry; social 
change does not come about in that manner. But as long as law 
remains a social phenomenon, the book will prove interesting 
and valuable. 

JOSEPH W. MCGEE 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Welfare State and the National Welfare. Edited by Sheldon 
Glueck. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1952. Pp. ix+ 
289. $3.50. 


The title of this symposium, compiled and introduced by 
Sheldon Glueck, might alienate prospective readers who have 
tired of flaming oratory against the vaguely understood but con- 
veniently designated welfare state. The careful and scholarly 
article by Professor Baewald in Thought (May, 1951) is quite 
valuable; the writings of such authors as Flynn and Abels are 
quite otherwise. And in fact, a couple of addresses in this sym- 
posium are of similar tone — notably that of Senator Byrd. The 
major portion of the book, however, contains truly incisive and 
objective studies of the dangers inherent in expanding govern- 
mental exercise of socio-economic functions. The contributors 
recognize that there has been and is much room for government 
operation therein, but they fear that that point has been reached 
which Mr. Dulles calls the point of diminishing spiritual returns. 

Planned before Eisenhower’s campaign for the presidency 
was foreseen, the book includes one of his speeches (and ex- 
tracts from two others) and the addresses of some dozen na- 
tional figures somewhat on the right of center — or less far to 
the left than they consider the present administration to be. 
Particularly significant are Glueck’s own introduction, and the 
selections from John Foster Dulles, Donald David, Bernard 
Baruch, Vannevar Bush, and Edwin Nourse. Included also are 
selections from Herbert Hoover, Raymond Moley, Roscoe Pound, 
Walter Spahr, and the Editors of Life. 


Glueck mentions that his contributors are united in two 
fears: that excessive spending endangers our political stability, 
and that overcentralization can induce serious national evils. 
He himself, after first disposing of much-used shibboleths which 
are not issues, clearly points to several problems which will re- 
main vital national issues far beyond current election campaign- 
ing: economy in government, the overall effect of government 
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welfare services on our society, the possibility of temporarily 
suspending some services and ceding others to non-government 
groups, political centralization itself, extra-governmental in- 
dustrial cooperation, the inflation-impoverished “middle-class,” 
the need of social-mindedness on the part of management, gov- 
ernment, and labor, and, finally, inflation itself. 


Baruch sees the problem in terms of transition from the ex- 
treme of “let-me-alone” philosophy to “gimme mine,” based on 
the “false gospel of security through deficit financing,” and 
offers a detailed plan of procedure against the policies we have 
been following out of fear of inflation and war. David’s excellent 
article emphasizes the loss of human values in the general pas- 
sion for a security which means “freedom from” difficulty, with 
little or no place for “freedom to” develop human creative abili- 
ties. Dulles’ concern centers on the surrender of spiritual values 
for the material, a situation exemplified in Russia. His brilliant 
address spells out areas of such spiritual loss, and specifies ave- 
nues of counterattack. Nourse’s addresses, of a piece with his 
The 1950’s Come First and other writings, hammer on the need 
for what he calls “economic morale” — something which con- 
cords remarkably with our concept of social justice — the rec- 
ognition by economic groups of their obligation responsibly to 
enact policy in view of national needs and welfare. 

The thinking of the above writers not only helps to clarify 
our own perspective, but should make certain social scientists 
realize the validity of the principle, also socially important, 
that “not on bread alone... .” 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 


Social Policies in the Making. Revised Edition. By Paul H. 
an Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1952. Pp. xxi+617. 
5.00. 

False conceptions of man, culture, and morality underly 
many of Dr. Landis’ suggestions for social policy. The frame- 
work of this social problems text, designed for the lower divi- 
sion college student, is confounded by a basic paradox: social 
change, identified with progress, should be directed by social 
policy. Social policy involves value judgments, but the author, 
as an “enlightened” secularist, accepts no objective standard 
on which to predicate social policy. Thus, the mores of the soci- 
ety serve as the moral standard, which places social policy in 
the untenable position of both emanating from and preceding 
mores morality. 

On the level of the individual this paradox also persists. 
Landis’ insight into secularization and change to secondary 
group culture occurring in contemporary society leads him to 
acknowledge man’s loss of both personal and social controls 
over behavior. That this trend is significant and deserves soci- 
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ological consideration is accepted; however, the implication 
follows that maladjustments in social institutions and stresses on 
individual personality are an aspect of cultural lag and will be 
eliminated when the secularization process is completed. 

Within this framework, and often unaffected by it, the 
author presents up-to-date sociological findings relevant to per- 
sonal problems of adjustment to our society — marginality, de- 
linquency, criminality, racial problems — as well as problems 
of contemporary family life and those arising from the politico- 
economic system. Suggestions are also made for social policy 
dealing with natural resources, population, health, and educa- 
tion. The six chapters devoted to the family are especially de- 
tailed and constitute a good analysis of the problems present in 
the companionship family. Exclusive of the approval given 
birth control, much of this material is in agreement with the 
thinking of the Church. 

The format of the book is attractive. Its design as a text is 
apparent in the many aids to learning included: illustrations, 
tables, review questions, up-to-date selected bibliography, index, 
and graphs. The use of pictorial graphs is over-done; in many 
instances the data are too simple to make illustrative material 
necessary. The list of visual aids appended should be helpful 
to the teacher. 

While teachers of social problems may find much of value 
in the organization and content of this book, its basic concep- 
tualization makes it unsuitable as a student text. 


ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 


Peace, War and You. By Jerome Davis. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1952. Pp. 282. $3.00. 


Except for the few who advocate a “preventive war” with 
the Soviet Union, almost everyone today recognizes that another 
world conflict, regardless of the outcome, would have a disas- 
trous effect upon Western civilization. This being the case, it 
is contradictory that arms rivalry, propaganda, and material 
and spiritual autarchy should characterize the policies of both 
the Western world and the Communist orbit, for these policies 
are leading to the sort of impasse which statesmen are anxious 
to avoid. 

Peace, War and You is addressed to the problem of ending 
this vicious circle. Its major contribution consists in an exam- 
ination of United States policy toward the Soviet Union, some 
of its underlying causes, and, particularly, its faults. Many 
sketchy comparisons of the American and Soviet positions and 
actions in international issues are presented. The author ex- 
cuses his failure to point out Soviet shortcomings by pleading 
that he is “not trying to appraise the evils and merits of the 
Soviet regime” but is concerned only with “the concrete results 
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of American policy” (p. 75). This approach represents a basic 
over-simplification, since it is impossible to judge United States 
policy in a vacuum; this results in the impression that Amer- 
ican, imperialistic capitalism is really to blame for most current 
international difficulties. By placing too great an emphasis on 
the failure of countries and peoples to “understand” each other, 
Mr. Davis also implies that states hardly ever assume “right” 
and “wrong” positions on international controversies. Despite 
these limitations, many of the author’s arguments are well- 
taken. 

Attention is also focused on some of the dangers facing 
America from within during this period of stress: the ever- 
growing tendency to identify, without qualification, peace with 
subversion and compromise with appeasement; the effects 
of branding “communistic” ideas which differ from the majority 
position; and the drift toward a garrison-police state. It is un- 
fortunate, therefore, that a superficial presentation, reflecting 
the great haste with which Peace, War and You was written, 
should limit the value of the work. 

DONALD E. SMITH 
Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 


Prehistoric Europe, The Economic Basis. By J. G. D. Clark. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xvii+349. 
$12.00. 


Too often in the past the field of prehistory has been a feed- 
ing ground for scholars with over-active imaginations. Dr. 
Clark’s book, however, is an illustration of how far anthropology 
and archeology have advanced from that unhappy state. He has 
striven to reconstruct the economic activities of the prehistoric 
European through an examination of archeological finds, with- 
out however, failing to utilize early historical sources and folk 
cultural survivals as aids to understanding early man’s ways. 

Reconstructions are made with the caution befitting a 
scientist and the work as a whole is free from theoretical biases. 
True, a theoretical framework is given in the first chapter, but 
this is more in the nature of a recitation of principles with 
which most anthropologists and archeologists would concur. 
Though he concerns himself only with economic activity, Dr. 
Clark does not exclude the totality of culture, biology, and geog- 
raphy. His concept of the “eco-system” embraces the inter- 
relations of culture, biome, and habitat. 

Those interested in prehistory will find this a very useful 
reference work. Dr. Clark has arranged his chapters according 
to the major economic activities. The reader therefore can refer 
to such topics as gathering, farming, technology, or trade and 
find a detailed account of each. The work is thoroughly doc- 
umented and contains an excellent bibliography. The sixteen 
plates and one hundred eighty illustrations contribute much to 
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interest and understanding. The teacher of anthropology would 
do well to add this to his collection. 
JOSEPH G. GREEN, JR. 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Statistical Methods for Social Workers. By Wayne McMillen. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 
xi+564. $6.75. 


For many of us the Domesday Book is just another reminder 
of man’s tendency to count his numbers. Since King David’s 
time a census of population frequently has made history. 


Within our own era a marked improvement in the collection 
of data along with the analysis, interpretation, and presentation 
of findings has paralleled the trend to expand our federal serv- 
ices as well as to extend the private and public social agencies. 
At the same time the field of statistics along both inductive and 
descriptive lines has facilitated adequate and accurate records. 


Now at last there is an authoritative text available for those 
deficient in mathematics. Designed to be simple and clear enough 
for independent home study, the book offers the reader at home 
or the student in class an excellent presentation of statistics 
with especial emphasis upon welfare. The author, a well-known 
teacher and social worker, treats the collection of data, editing 
and tabulation, statistical tables, elements of graphic presenta- 
tion, and ratios. He includes also the frequency distribution, 
cumulated time series, measures of central tendency, the geo- 
metric mean, measures of absolute and relative variability. In 
the last chapters he considers ratio background, estimating 
population, sampling, time series, correlation, contingency, and 
reports and studies relative to statistics. At the end there are 
also a selective bibliography and useful appendices. 


MecMillen’s text is noteworthy for its clarity and precision 
and for the constant consideration of the needs of the student. 
For example his treatment of common logarithms is likely to 
be understood even by the adult who lacks good training in 
mathematics. The exercises serve to emphasize the lesson in the 
text but also to develop and encourage individual initiative. The 
realistic use of probable situations in social agencies makes the 
problem solving easier. 

This work should be a frequent reference for advanced so- 
ciology students as well as for personnel in social agencies or 
for community leaders. It merits a place in the sociologist’s 
library beside the copies of R. Clyde White’s Social Statistics, 
Margaret Hagood’s Statistics for Sociologists, and Thomas 
McCormick’s Elementary Social Statistics. 

MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
Lenox Mass. 
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Foreman Training in a Growing Enterprise. By A. Zaleznik. 
Boston: Harvard University, 1951. Pp. xv+232. $3.50. 


Meet a man in the middle in action — a foreman on the job. 
Professor Zaleznik succeeds in clothing this foreman with flesh 
and blood: ‘Look at all the people I got to confront with. There’s 
methods, then there’s inspection and engineering, and then I 
got to confront with my boss” (p. 166). 

The purpose of this doctoral thesis is the examination and 
evaluation of a specific training program in human relations 
for supervisors in an expanding manufacturing firm. The eval- 
uation is made on the basis of the content of the training meet- 
ings, through analysis of the supervisors’ attitudes toward the 
training, and by observation of an assembly line in a period of 
adjustment to mechanization. The author concludes that the 
program “failed to provide the foremen with the kind of help 
which they needed” (p. 206). The central “character” in the 
latter portions of the research is Tony, a faltering foreman. We 
go through the training with him, watch crises develop on his 
assembly line, see him lose control. And then the post-mortem. 

The study should appeal to a varied audience. Critical com- 
ment is made on current trends in supervisory training pro- 
grams. The author vividly points up the significance of the 
work situation, problems of communication, confusions in the 
line of authority, the role of informal groups. The implications 
go beyond a mere unique case study. How far beyond the author 
wisely refrains from judging. 

The report seems methodologically weak on several points. 
Mere snatches of interviews are usually unsatisfactory. Dialogue 
on the scene is reported, but written later from memory, edited 
and digested. (The exchanges rather surprisingly lack lapses in 
grammar and polite usage. The author should likewise have 
blue-pencilled the Holy Name.) The dialogue is graphic but 
this technique would tend to project the observer too prom- 
inently. Analysis of material occasionally appears premature 
if not shallow, especially in the area of attitudes. This reviewer 
was quite intrigued by the apparent utter absence of unionism 
as a factor in the situation. This mere absence would seem in 
these days significant enough to evoke some comment from 
Professor Zaleznik. 

JOSEPH L. KERINS, C.Ss.R. 
Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N.Y. 


Trends in Gerontology. By Nathan W. Shock. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1951. Pp. viii+153. $2.50. 


The Forest Park Foundation of Peoria, Illinois joined with 
Stanford University to provide funds to conduct this survey in 
the field of gerontology. Gerontology is defined as the scientific 
study of the phenonema of aging; it is distinguished from geria- 
trics which is that “branch of medical science concerned with 
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the medical and pathological problems of older individuals. It 
includes methods for maintaining health and vitality as well as 
the treatment of disease states in older people and is thus a 
part of the broader field of gerontology” (p. 2). 

In his conduct of the study, the author made personal visits 
to laboratories where research is being conducted, to old people’s 
homes, to housing projects, recreation clubs, and other organi- 
zations. He presents a descriptive summary of research proj- 
ects in process as well as his findings regarding the social care 
of the aged. 

It should be pointed out that the life expectancy for individ- 
uals reaching 60 or 70 years of age has changed very little since 
1850. The average length of life has increased markedly but 
this is largely the result of lives saved at early ages through the 
lowering of the infant mortality rates. But older people are in- 
creasing more rapidly than any other portion of the population 
because of the lowered birth rate and the relatively lower pro- 
portions of persons in the younger age groups. In 1900 only 4 
in every 100 Americans were 65 years or older whereas in 1950 
the proportion was almost 8 in every 100 of the population. 

There are chapters dealing with trends in the employment 
of persons over 65 years of age, trends in income maintenance 
and retirement, in living arrangements, in education, and in 
community programs for the aged. Trends in research in ger- 
ontology are traced and methods of furthering research are 
discussed with the recommendation for the establishment of an 
institute of gerontology. The author shares the general view 
that paid employment offers the best solution for maintenance 
income for older people. Over one third of the persons 65 years 
and over were found to have no money income of their own. Yet 
surveys of the older workers revealed that employers attributed 
to them many desirable traits such as care and dependability 
on the job and regularity in work attendance. 

A study of living arrangements revealed that almost 96 per 
cent of persons 65 years of age and over were living in house- 
holds of some kind. Over 75 per cent of the aged males and 
approximately 63 per cent of aged females were living in homes 
of their own. Approximately 18 per cent of the males and 30 
per cent of the females were living with children or other rela- 
tives. Thus the major problem of housing is the provision of 
adequate facilities for old people to maintain themselves. How- 
ever there is need also for institutional facilities for those un- 
able to care for themselves and also for those who are destitute 
of economic and social resources. There is a useful and interest- 
ing description of some of the special community projects for 
the housing of the aged and the facilities thus made available 
for better health care of persons with lessened physical 
strength. Socially, however, the advantages of living in a 
normal community with its varied interests and contacts are 
stressed. Counseling facilities for the aged with problems of 
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mental health and social adjustment are described and the need 
for their fuller development emphasized. 


iogether this is a valuable source book for teachers and 
students interested in the developing study of gerontology. In- 
stitutions for the care of the aged are given small space, how- 
ever, and one might wish that some of the more recent develop- 
ments in this method of the care of the aged had been noted also. 


RUTH REED 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Society and Thought in Modern America. By Harvey Wish. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. Pp. xii+618. 
Trade $6.50; text, $5.00. 


This volume completes Dr. Wish’s “social and intellectual 
history of the American people” by covering the period from 
1865 to the present. The generic limitations of this type of 
history have been noted in the review of the first volume (ACSR, 
March 1952). At times these appear in sharper focus in the 
present volume because of the contemporary nature of many 
of the facts and events reported. Occasionally one feels that 
Dr. Wish errs in giving what should be nothing more than back- 
ground trivia altogether too much significance. 


These volumes present a very readable compromise between 
similar efforts which tend toward a heavily detailed survey of 
the full sweep of American history or toward an intensive in- 
terpretation of the contributions made to American society and 
thought by a selected few writers or leaders. Of particular in- 
terest to the sociologist are the chapters dealing with the urban 
impact on rural life, the home, and the church and those con- 
trasting the “old” immigration with the “new.” Catholic read- 
ers will be gratified to find credit given to the work of Msgr. 
Ryan, although Catholic contributions to the labor movement 
receive little notice and a rather uncritical account is given of 
the “Molly Maguires” episode. The real weakness of the book 
lies in the closing chapters which show a tendency to editorialize 
and rely on convenient, sometimes unidentified, quotations. The 
description of the first reaction to the atomic bomb as “partly 
one of horror despite the fact that it led Japan to surrender 
within a matter of days and probably saved the lives of over a 
million Allied soldiers” (p. 554) is an unsupported and un- 
critical observation that is not worthy of the capable social his- 
torian Dr. Wish proves himself to be at most other points in 
his history. 

The complete work is to be recommended as a helpful survey 
of themes in American history that have left their mark on the 
ideological and institutional structure of our society. 


GORDON C. ZAHN 
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Groups, Leadership, and Men. Edited by Harold Guetzkow. 
Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press; distributed by Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, N.J., 1951. Pp. ix+293. 
$5.00. 


Leadership. Compiled by William R. White. 2 vols. Boston: 
Meador Publishing Company, 1951. Pp. xliv+2,238. $20.00. 


Groups, Leadership and Men comprises a series of reports 
on research sponsored by the Human Relations and Morale 
Branch of the Office of Naval Research, 1945-1950. The unity 
of the book is derived from this fact rather than from its varied 
subject matter. Although the volume has been written almost 
entirely by and for psychologists, it has real significance for 
sociologists interested in group dynamics or in leadership. 

Inasmuch as leadership implies a group and a group with 
any unity will necessarily have some sort of leadership, the 
study of one soon impinges upon the other. That is why several 
of the articles emanating from the University of Michigan on 
group behavior would fit equally well into the next section on 
leadership. Among those articles is a stimulating one on group 
productivity, with considerable emphasis on the training of 
leaders. There is another concerning decision-making confer- 
ences, which is among the most interesting and carefully done 
in the book. Also in this section are field studies of foremen in 
a tractor company, of maintenance-of-way section crews on a 
railroad, and of clerical workers and their supervisors in an 
insurance company. Two reports on the Ohio State Leadership 
Studies indicate very careful, but thus far not too fruitful, work. 


Meriting special mention is a commendable attempt to study 
followers with respect to their “readiness” to accept certain 
types of leadership. Although the methods used are generally 
scientific, the projective techniques are open to question until 
studied and tested by others. The author also uses an Authori- 
tarian-Equalitarian scale of personality in which the key terms 
have a very special meaning. The authoritarian type is almost 
always the stupid villain, whereas the equalitarian is “expected 
to take a relatively rational view of ... authority ... to 
accept authority (which is) functional. . . and to react to any 
authority in a relatively sane and latherless way” (pp. 169-170, 
italics mine). As is evident, the equalitarian type as presented 
here retains authority in a good sense and is definitely more 
desirable. But the ordinary man, learning that an authoritarian 
is a villain, may conclude that “science” has now proven the 
principle of authority in a group to be “old-fashioned.” Who 
now dares expect any obedience from him? The theory there- 
fore loses what value it had because its terms are trouble- 
makers when the unsophisticated do not use them in the very 
special and somewhat self-contradictory meaning intended. This 
is the unhappy effect of loaded labels like “authoritarian” and 
“equalitarian.” 
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Only the government, business firms, and a few schools can 
finance expensive research projects such as those reported in 
this volume. Representatives of private schools and the Church 
must, however, keep abreast of them. They should be prepared 
to adapt to their own spheres what is found to be effective in 
such matters as group dynamics and leadership. 


The two big volumes called Leadership are a very poorly 
digested collection of notes from every imaginable cource. Al 
Capp, the Gospel, and Huxley may be quoted on the same matter 
and with no evaluation. The reader will be amused for a short 
while, but the intellectual confusion of the author could be con- 


tagious. PauL H. BESANCENEY, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Problems of America’s Aging Population. Edited by T. Lynn 
Smith. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1951. Pp. 
xv+117. $1.50. 


Within self-imposed limitations, this is a splendid little 
monograph which presents the findings of the Southern Con- 
ference on Gerontology held at the University of Florida, 
March 19-20, 1951. It is a welcome and necessary addition to 
the growing bibliography concerned with gerontology and the 
serious problems posed by our rapidly aging population. 


It must be said that this book contains little that is really 
new, little that has not already appeared, for example, in the 
mimeographed publications of the Second International Geron- 
tological Congress, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and many 
other journals and books. Also, much is left unsaid. For 
example, there is no adequate treatment of the problem of the 
aged worker, nor of the political and social problems created by 
aging population. But, in fairness, from two days’ labor, we 
could not expect a mountain to be brought forth. 


Its redeeming feature, however, is its compact, over-all view 
of this tremendous problem, with special reference to Florida, 
a gerontological laboratory with great possibilities. 


In one small volume the gerontological tyro can find perti- 
nent and fairly comprehensive introductory information, pre- 
sented by an imposing array of experts, about “Our Old People” 
(Warren S. Thompson), “The Migration of the Aged” (T. Lynn 
Smith), “Biology of Aging’ (Nathan W. Shock), “Psychologi- 
cal Aspects of Aging” (Wilma T. Donahue), “Economic Aspects 
of the Aging of Our Population” (Frank G. Dickinson), and 
“The Retired Population of a Florida Community” (Irving L. 
Webber). This latter essay deserves special mention as an in- 
teresting summary of a little-known study made in St. Peters- 
burg and one of its suburbs, Gulfport. 
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An attractive typography and layout make this volume 
pleasant to the eye. It deserves a place in your gerontology 


library. DONALD J. THORMAN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Rise and Fall of Civilization. An Inquiry into the Relation- 
ship between Economic Development and Civilization. By 
Shephard B. Clough. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1951. Pp. xiii+291. $4.50. 


Dr. Clough, a social historian at Columbia University, at- 
tempts to prove the hypothesis that there is a close correlation 
between economic development, and the rise and fall of civili- 
zations. He sets out his inquiry by discussing: 1) the concept 
“civilization,” as referring to achievements in aesthetic and 
intellectual pursuits and the success which a people has in 
establishing control over its human and physical environment; 
2) the factors in achieving higher degrees of civilization, the 
most important of which is the possession of economic progress, 
which are natural resources, technology and techniques of pro- 
duction, labor, capital, business leadership and economic in- 
stitutions, demand for goods and techniques of distribution. 


This theoretical and methodological introduction is followed 
by a rapid survey of the cultures which have contributed most 
directly and in the largest measure to the development of West- 
ern culture. These include the cultures of Sumer, Egypt, Baby- 
lon, the Aegean, Greece, Rome, and Western Europe. 


His conclusions from this survey are that the prerequisites 
for the “attainment of the highest stage of civilization” are 
economic surplus, individual freedom, large urban centers, spe- 
cialization and division of labor, and investments in commerce 
and in capital goods. The highest civilization is the Western 
culture, whose center will be transferred to the United States. 


The monograph has a shaky conceptual framework, espe- 
cially in its definition of civilization, the indiscriminate use of 
the concept “culture,” the evolutionary idea of progress and 
social change, and the idea of economic progress. In addition to 
this, the economic hypothesis is not adequately substantiated. 
The theory is broader than the facts, and there is selectivity of 
facts (only positive evidence given) and oversimplification of 
the facts (how does one measure capital investment in the 
Egyptian civilization?). 

CHESTER A. JURZAK 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Penn. 
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The Geography of Hunger. By Josue de Castro. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1952. Pp. xii+337. $4.50. 


Dr. de Castro’s challenge to the neo-Malthusians is hopeful 
in its goal that every person should be productive, everybody 
well-fed, with progress, health and security attained ends. Ra- 
tional alimentation to be adequate must supply all the energy 
and substances essential for the equilibrium of the human 
organism. 

The least studied social problem, hunger (from latent de- 
ficiencies to starvation), afflicts about 85 per cent of the world’s 
population. Starvation diminishes libido; malnutrition increases 
fertility. Lack of animal proteins explains the high birth rate 
of China, India, and Japan. 

The author appears to be somewhat of an alimentation de- 
terminist. He overlooks the will in his theory that direct conse- 
quences of starvation are: banditry, morbid mysticism, revo- 
lution, prostitution, and moral depravity. 

Sharply critical of Great Britain, the United States, Chiang 
Kai-shek, Nazism, and Franco Spain, Dr. de Castro is milder 
in his comments on Mao-tse Tung and the dominant political 
power in the European nations now well-braced behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

He asserts that the Church and the aristocrats in Hungary 
were stubborn opponents to the agrarian reforms. He accuses 
Catholic missionaries, who clothed the Polynesians, of virtual 
extermination of the healthy people thus deprived of vitamin D. 
He ignores Christianity in assuming that the white man never 
came to the African natives except with the disguised purpose 
of exploiting and enslaving them. 

Sociologists will profit by his examination of the interna- 
tional food problem and by his suggested remedies. 


MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
Lenox, Mass. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Inhuman Land. By Joseph Czapski. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1952. Pp. xvi+301. $3.50. 


A Polish officer who miraculously escaped the holocaust of Katyn — 
he had been transferred to another camp shortly before his comrades in 
arms were sent to death — was later entrusted by the Commander of the 
Polish Army in the Soviet Union with the task of finding the missing 
officers. The book under review is the story of his inquiry which brought 
him into contact with thousands of Poles and Russians and let him visit 
many parts of war-battered Russia. A painter by vocation, he displays a 
keen sense of observation and an outstanding ability of conveying his 
impressions to the reader. What he saw is well known from other sources 
— the abject misery of the people contrasted with the luxury of the new 
aristocrats; fear, suspicion, brutal treatment of men, women and children; 
disorder and inefficiency. But despite all the reasons he has to hate the 
Russians he is eager to report numerous cases of understanding and 
charity on the part of the enslaved people. He is fully aware of the high 
level of Russia’s intellectual and esthetic culture prior to the revolution 
and of the inquisitive spirit of the Russian intellectuals. This is what 
makes his story of The Inhuman Land so human. 

The book has been translated from the French which is not the 
author’s native tongue. As often happens, the translater did not care to 
anglicize that which the first translator had gallicized. Polish Fathers 
are consistently called “abbé,” Polish men and women — Monsieur and 
Madame. Titles of Polish novels and poems appear in French. Russian 
names are reproduced in their French transliteration which makes no 
sense in English; sometimes they are so distorted that the present reviewer 
was unable to guess what the original could possibly be. 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


First Lectures In Political Sociology. By Roberto Michels. Translated by 
Alfred de Grazia. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 
Pp. 173. $2.75. 


The expressed purpose of this work is to discuss and evaluate the social 
foundations of politics, to answer “a number of questions the essential 
comprehension of which is the preliminary to further study of political 
behavior, political institutions, and public law.’ Michels begins with an 
analysis of the concept of economic determinism. In support of his re- 
jection of this concept as determining the destiny of nations, he draws 
heavily upon the history of several European countries. Relatively little 
attention is devoted to the United States. 

According to Michels, Pareto’s theory of the circulation of elites must 
be modified in view of the fact that the ancient aristocracies did not dis- 
appear, but actually revitalized themselves through absorption of the best 
elements of the non-aristocracy. In this section, the author reveals his 
practical anti-democratic bias as opposed to his theoretical approval of it. 
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His attitude towards Mussolini (these lectures were given in Rome 
in 1927) is ambivalent. Though he sees dangers in the duce concept, he 
cannot deny that it bears within itself “dynamism of the utmost vigor.” 
It is extremely difficult to be an objective scientist while living under a 
totalitarian regime. 


In this book, the reader will find many interesting generalizations 
about European sociological theory as well as about European history 
from Marx to 1927. WILLIAM A. NOLAN 


White Supremacy in the United States. By R. Grann Lloyd. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1952. Pp. 23. 


The Public Affairs Press is to be congratulated upon the expansion of 
its publishing program through Annals of American Research, “a new 
monographic series for the publication of scholarly papers.” Although the 
series is “chiefly devoted to papers in the liberal arts and sciences, con- 
tributions in related fields are included from time to time.” The present 
monograph describes the devices — largely legislative — limiting Negro 
suffrage in the South prior to 1946. It is clear, fair, moderate, thought- 
provoking. This brochure comprises as convenient and usable a sum- 
mary of the situation as can well be found. 


It seems likely that publication in this series will be a worthy outlet 
for short research studies of members of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society. Address inquiries to the Editor, Annals of American Research, 
2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D.C. J. E. CooGANn, S.J. 


One America. By Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek. Third Edition. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xvi+764. $5.00. 


With each revision the authors produce a somewhat better book to 
serve as a general introduction to the contribution made by the many 
ethnic groups drawn into the great American melting pot. Perhaps a 
more appropriate title would have been E pluribus Unum. It is difficult 
to assess this book on the basis of comparative analysis, for the scope of 
this work is much broader than most social scientists would attempt in 
this era of specialization. 


The chapter on the Japanese should have been written by a selected 
and unbiased representative of this particular minority as was done in the 
treatment of most of the other groups. The overtones of an unfavorable 
bias with regard to the Japanese, which was found in the second edition 
produced in the period of wartime emotionalism, has been modified to a 
significant degree; but the documentation of the data contained in this 
chapter still depends too heavily on army intelligence reports and political 
investigating committee findings — not necessarily the most objectively 
scientific sources. Irish-Americans will be a little disappointed to find no 
mention of their contribution to the formation of the American labor 
movement. Similarly, Italians are accorded the same number of pages as 
are the Chinese and the Armenians. 
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The book is valuable for a survey course studying the ethnic groups 
found in this country, but it does not lend itself too well as a text for the 
study of specific minority problems — especially the most acute one facing 
contemporary America, Negro-white relations. The general treatment may 
be too superficial for advanced students. Nevertheless, educators will wel- 
come the up-to-date statistics on the displaced persons problem and the 
very good index of audio-visual material that may be used to supplement 
the text. RICHARD C. LEONARD 


Of God, the Devil, and the Jews. By Dagobert D. Runes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 186. $3.00. 


Only a few truncated essays in this book are of the remotest interest 
to sociologists; and they contain nothing original except the style in which 
they are written. Probably the best of these essays deals with criminality. 
The author passionately condemns the stupidity and vindictiveness with 
which the criminal is treated in our society. Like Eugene V. Debs, George 
Bernard Shaw, Kate Richards O’Hare, and others of the propaganda group, 
Dagobert Runes believes that social vengeance as executed by our modern 
prison system has proven a dismal failure. 


In another abbreviated essay entitled “History in Full Dress,” the 
author says he “cares less about the murderous intrigues of lusty Messalina 
than about the everyday life of Italy’s men and women, working in the 
fields and wielding the hammer of Caesarian Rome” (p. 96). Runes 
exhibits a genuine and great compassion for the suffering of the down- 
trodden little people, and, conversely, an inflexible distrust of all tyrannies 
which harangue, befuddle, or deceive the people; this includes all tra- 
ditional religions, and the late dictators Hitler and Mussolini among others. 


The other essays that fill out the book contain a diversity of subjects 
revealing a Gumplowiczian attitude not uncommon among Jewish writers 
who see anti-semitism continuing with little or no abatement among so 
many majority groups. These essays show a unity of thought in keeping 
with the liberal-rationalist point of view from which the book is written. 
This reviewer suspects that many sociologists would find fault with the 
author’s attitude of hatred instead of love which he consistently displays 
throughout the book. For Runes, life offers nothing creative, only per- 
petual destruction: “This our jungle life, in its ubiquitous predestined 
mutual destruction, is no haven of divine leadership. We are left here to 


our own devices of self-protection . . . (Man) murders the animals to feed 
himself, and he murders his neighbors so that they may not partake of 
his venison” (pp. 19, 24). HyGInus A. PECIULIS 


Too Many of Us? By Albert Nevett. Poona: Indian Institute of Social 
Order, 1952. Pp. x+188. Price Rs. 3-0-0. 


Mahatma Gandhi is cited in this Catholic voice out of India denouncing 
contraceptive population control as would another St. Jerome. This bro- 
chure concerns itself with the general world problem of rising population, 
but with a special emphasis on India. The treatment is popular but compe- 
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tent and balanced. The contraceptive solution is shown to be not only 
immoral but demographically disastrous. Evidence is furnished for the 
conviction that even India can give adequate support to her increasing 
millions through a rational development of her resources, industrial and 
agricultural, with the temporary and not too generous aid of the West. 


The study makes evident how much at home Christian moral and 
social principles are in India. One case in point seems Gandhi’s urging an 
expurgation from the Hindu scriptures of passages reflecting upon the 
character and position of woman. JOHN E. CooGan, S.J. 


Principles of Sociology. By R. Freedman, A. H. Hawley, W. S. Landecker, 
H. M. Miner, and G. E. Swanson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 
Pp. xx+683. $5.25. 


The dynamic approach to the study of social interaction in human 
groups characterizes this stimulating text for the basic sociology course. 
Instead of the institutional approach found in most introductory texts, the 
emphasis is on the dynamic sociological processes underlying status, role, 
stratification, and social change. The readings selected from current 
empirical research to supplement each chapter are well integrated with the 
principles to acquaint the student with sociological methods and to help 
him understand the utility of a scientific approach to social problems. 
Further readings at the end of each chapter make it possible for the book 
to be used for either a one- or two-semester course. 


The chapters include: the field of sociology; culture and society; the 
group and the individual; functional and normative integration; rank and 
class stratification; the folk society; social change and cultural contact; 
the rise of the urban community, its division of labor, stratification, social 
change; and societal planning. A four-page glossary contains the defini- 
tion of the most important sociological concepts. A book of 170 objective 
examination questions accompanies the text. 


The style is very interesting and the format is attractive. The 
orientation of the text is evident in the following. Sociology is defined as 
the “science of the structure and functioning of human groups” (p. 52). 
Sociology as a science “treats the human group as part of nature, and is 
concerned with describing recurrent patterns of group behavior” (p. 53). 
No consistent theoretical framework is presented but the most important 
theories based on empirical research are correlated with the subject of 
each chapter. A value system is recognized as an important factor in 
interpreting social facts but no specific value system is presented except 
the insistence on the scientific approach. 


This text deserves the attention of teachers of introductory courses. 
It is very well organized. It has been pre-tested at the University of 
Michigan for several years by many teachers on over 5000 students. It is 
to be commended especially for its integration of sociological principles and 
readings carefully selected from the best current empirical research in 
both cultural anthropology and sociology. 


SisteR Mary EDWARD HEALY, C.S.J. 
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Readings in Social Psychology. Revised Edition. Edited by Guy Swanson, 
Theodore Newcomb, and Eugene Hartley. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1952. Pp. xix+680. $5.00. 


In 1947, the first edition of this book of readings was published and 
it was well received. This second edition is an improvement upon an 
already excellent book since it contains a larger range of writers and 
subjects, and presents the readings in a more systematic fashion than did 
the first edition. The editors state that “about 50 per cent of the pages 
in this revised version were not in the previous one; most of the new 
selections have appeared since the preparation of the earlier edition” (p. 
xiii). 

To select for comment any one of the 65 readings would distort the 
picture. The value of the selections is generally very great and every 
teacher of social psychology and every library should have a copy of this 
book. But the problem is: how is it to be utilized in the classroom? The 
textbook already summarizes many of the studies. Time limitations make 
it difficult to cover both the textbook and the book of readings. Why then 
is the book of readings not made into a textbook? A few pages of theo- 
retical orientation at the beginning of each section would fulfill the need. 


Then, instead of two books — a conventional textbook and a book of 
readings — one book, with about 50 to 75 more pages would serve the 
purpose. 


We can praise this book for what it is — an excellent book of readings. 
But we can also hope for a book combining theory and empirical studies in 
the manner indicated. SYLVESTER THEISEN 


The Home and Its Inner Spiritual Life: A Treatise on the Mental Hygiene 
of the Home. By a Carthusian of Miraflores. Westminster, Mary- 
land: The Newman Press, 1952. Pp. viii+256. $3.50. 


Thoroughly delightful in its simple and direct style, highly inspira- 
tional in its content material, and completely practical in its suggestions, 
is this latest book by a “Carthusian of Miraflores,” who is, of course, 
Thomas Verner Moore. 


A synthesis of religion and psychology emphasizing the mental hy- 
giene viewpoint, this volume points up ways and means by which mental 
hygiene practices can be methodically implemented within the home to 
achieve happiness. These ways and means consist not only of a series of 
expositions of what a father and a mother ought and ought not to be 
but also of vivid illustrations of the ideal parent in action. 


Helpful are three appendices: 1. The Family Evening Mass. 2. Books 
for Storytelling and Home Amusement. 3. Helpful Books on the Spiritual 
Life. 

Everyone who wishes to live joyously in accordance with the objectives 
of his eternal destiny can profit from reading this book; it should be part 
of every family library. 

SISTER LoRETTO MARIA SHEEHY, S.C. 
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The Progress of Cooperatives. By C. Maurice Wieting. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers, 1952. Pp. xiv+210. $3.00. 


For those who teach about cooperatives on a grade-school or high-school 
level, Maurice Wieting has provided an uncritical but useful survey and 
some helpful suggestions. The fundamental Rochdale principles are listed 
briefly; there is a short sketch of marketing, consumer and service co- 
operatives in the United States, and a sweeping glance at cooperation 
abroad. Over half the book is devoted to suggestions for teachers. This 
includes a content outline for a course, a serviceable bibliography, and 
other items such as a descriptive list of films and the addresses of organiza- 
tions from which information on cooperatives may be obtained. 

The whole first part of the book would perhaps be improved by either 
footnoting the text or adding a chapter bibliography. In such States as 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, where there is a demand for 
high-school courses in cooperation, many teachers would find this a useful 
handbook. 

JOHN S. HARRINGTON, S.J. 


The Cooperative Movement and Some of Its Problems. By Paul H. Cassel- 
man. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xiii+178. $3.00. 


Professor Casselman is well-informed regarding the cooperative move- 
ment both in the United States and in Canada. His approach is that of a 
competent economist with an insight into cooperatives as social institutions. 
Consumer’s cooperation is assumed to be the basic type, and, with the 
exception of agricultural producers’ cooperatives, other types are men- 
tioned only incidentally. 

Major theories — with the exception of the Antigonish and Nimes 
schools — are reduced to those which envision cooperatives as the dominant 
economic institution, and those which regard them rather as a competi- 
tive yardstick. Accepting the latter view, Professor Casselman advocates 
cooperatives as a partial means of balancing economic society. As the 
first practical step in the direction of a cooperative economy he suggests 
the formation of financial cooperatives. 

Most significant problems of the cooperative movement, including that 
of its relationship with the state, are viewed constructively in this book. 
Existing deficiencies and mistakes in cooperative practice are not ignored, 
although their treatment is somewhat general. 

JOHN S. HARRINGTON, S.J. 
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Cronin, John F., S.S., “Economic Research and the Social Encyclicals: 
Progress and Poverty,” Review of Social Economy, 16-31. March 1952. 


Leading developments in economic research since 1891 are reviewed by 
Father Cronin in the light of the problems raised in Rerum Novarum and 
in Quadragesimo Anno. This brief survey affords a convenient overall 
picture of what has been done and offers stimulating lists of important 
areas where research is needed, many of which are of interest to the 
sociologist. 

The study focuses upon four major problems: The Structure of 
Economic Society; the Labor Problem; Income Distribution and Living 
Standards; and Property Ownership and Distribution. Father Cronin 
notes that the available data are least adequate for the first and last of 
these areas, which deal with the structure rather than the functioning of 
economic society. Structure, however, is of central importance in our social 
philosophy which seeks an organic rather than a mass society. We seek 
“built-in structural defenses for the dignity and creative power of the 
individual” rather than merely a “smoothly functioning economic system 
which provides high living standards, but at the expense of more important 
values.” 

Among the challenging suggestions for research in this area are: 
factual documentation of the fallacy of a mass society and of the philo- 
sophical objections to communism and socialism raised by the popes, the 
study of the Belgian and Dutch experiments in social order and of German 
co-determination, an examination of applications of the principle of sub- 
sidiarity in the United States and of American approaches to a limited 
vocational society. (Father George G. Higgins’ article in the ACSR, March 
1952, is relevant to the last-mentioned suggestion.) 

Father Cronin notes the value of empirical research in giving added 
support to the social position of the popes and suggests that in many areas 
research may serve as the middle ground between basic principles and their 
implementation through social policy. The need for considering some of 
the papal judgments as related to specific historical situations is pointed 
out with a warning against quoting “the scathing attacks of both Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno on proletarianism and exploitation of 
workers . . . as a portrayal of current American conditions.” 

Major sources of statistical and research material are noted and 
leading writers named in various fields. Father Cronin concludes that 
tremendous advances have been made in economic research in the United 
States since 1891. For Catholic economists, he recommends that efforts 
be concentrated on areas not adequately handled elsewhere, such as those 
concerned with vocational order, to provide a knowledge of facts as a 
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basis for sound policies, thereby implementing the social encyclicals 
through economic research. SISTER MIRIAM, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Thayer, Kathleen, “Socialism is Irrelevant,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
51 (8): 847-855. July 1952. 


A socialist when twenty, because her heart was in the right place and 
her mind worked, the author is still a radical. But socialism is no longer 
her panacea. Western civilization in its contrast to communist atrocities 
seems rather recent and kind to the human spirit. In addition to this, 
many of the evil conditions which socialists sought to change have been at 
least mitigated by social legislation inspired and supported by an awakened 
social conscience. The situation and the problem have changed. The 
extremes that exist within nations are small when compared with the ex- 
tremes that exist between nations. The great and burning question is no 
longer whether we should have social legislation; intelligent and human 
people are agreed that some degree of such legislation is indispensable, 
although differences still remain as to how much there should be and what 
forms it should take. The New Deal and the Fair Deal have given this 
nation an extensive program of social legislation, and they have done so 
(although some literary prophets of doom may question this statement) 
without socialism. 

The great and burning question today is whether this social legislation 
should cover just one nation or whether it should be international; this 
is the reason why the issue of socialism has become irrelevant in the 
author’s eyes. Should all the people of the world share equally in the 
world’s available land and resources? Presumably, the earth was created 
for the use of all its inhabitants. But an entire Chinese village of 500 
persons could live off the same land which in America supports only one 
small farm family — and only modestly at that, according to American 
standards. The disproportion is such as to shake man’s faith in man; yet 
we erect immigration barriers against the entrance of these people and 
tariff barriers against the entrance of their products. True, we give them 
gifts; we develop programs of international assistance (like Point Four) ; 
but we jealously continue to hold the lion’s share. 

Solutions are not easy. The immediate reduction of tariffs and re- 
laxation of stringent immigration quotas would be a beginning, but the 
problem is so tremendous that no quick and easy solution is to be expected. 
The author does not propagandize. She supports her discussion by giving 
factual data on living standards, by outlining steps to a fairer distribution 
of the world’s wealth and their consequent complications, and by offering 
general perspectives on present attempts to find a solution. 

SYLVESTER THEISEN 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Collins, Sidney, “Social Processes Integrating Coloured People in Britain,” 
The British Journal of Sociology, III (1): 20-29. March 1952. 


The antithesis between intragroup solidarity among minority people 
and their intergroup relationships with the dominant group in a society is 
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again demonstrated in this study of two colored groupings settled in the 
Tyneside area of England. The study was oriented toward a consideration 
of the forces determining intragroup adjustment between colored persons, 
and those affecting intergroup relationships between colored and white. 
One of the groups selected for study was Negro; the other, Moslem. 

The following factors were revealed as leading to social integration 
within these colored groups: “customs of religion and recreation, racial 
identity, patterns of settlement and of work, kinship bonds and the reaction 
to colour prejudice” (p. 24). In contrast to the Moslems, the Negroes 
lacked the integrating effects of common significant religious backgrounds 
and segregated residence. Voluntary associations did little to aid in the 
achievement of intragroup social solidarity since they tended to be “un- 
stable in their structure, often short-lived, and sometimes revived with a 
new name, only to disintegrate again” (p. 29). Continued immigration was 
found to strengthen social and cultural patterns, thereby supporting intra- 
group integration and postponing integration within the dominant society. 

Intergroup integration of colored and white in the Tyneside area was 
shown to depend mainly on the size and spatial distribution of the minority 
group, their participation in the culture of the total society, their social 
mobility, and the extent of inter-racial marriage. Where the colored 
population was numerically small, spatially dispersed, and loosely or- 
ganized, either in geographical or in occupational situation, few social 
conflicts arose. These factors, more prevalent among the Negroes than 
among the Moslems, offered greater opportunity for personal contact. 
Those who had lived for a long period in the area or who had achieved 
middle class status within the larger community experienced less antag- 
onism. The unenviable position of the members of the colored group 
within the dominant white society, together with the more pleasant circum- 
stances of life among the white population, motivated the colored to seek 
intergroup integration at the expense of intragroup solidarity. Nonethe- 
less, despite all these forces promoting integration, especially of the Negro, 
in the broader society, few actually become totally assimilated. Race 
prejudice, varying in intensity from locale to locale, resulted in accommo- 
dation rather than integration. 

Notwithstanding the restricted location and size of the groups studied, 
implications for those engaged in applied sociology may be quite extensive. 
Studies of other small groups present within larger societies have affirmed 
the opposing nature of forces leading to intragroup solidarity and those 
promoting intergroup unity. While thorough consideration of these factors 
should provide some clues to the solution of inter-racial and intercultural 
problems, elimination of race prejudice will apparently involve additional 
knowledge and skills. ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 


Foley, Albert S., S.J., “Minorities in the Enterprise,” Social Order, II (5): 
221-226. May 1952. 


With each new issue this magazine becomes more of a “must” for the 
social scientist — especially the Catholic social scientist. This observation 
certainly holds for the May 1952 issue, which is devoted in its entirety to 
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a series of papers on the general topic of “The Enterprise.” The intro- 
ductory note explains that these papers are the outcome of a discussion 
among members of the Institute of Social Order centering about the 
general question: what can be done within the individual business enter- 
prise to improve human relations in industry? Each of the eight articles 
presented here is focused on a different aspect of the problem, and there 
are occasional evidences that the “discussion” did not produce any absolute 
unanimity within the Institute as far as specific points of approach and 
emphasis are concerned. This, needless to add, enhances the interest and 
value to be gained from the entire series. 


Father Foley’s article has been selected for review for the rather 
obvious reason that it deals with a subject that will be the center of much 
public discussion and even controversy during the next couple of months. 
The conventions of the two major American political parties have recently 
tangled over the issue of civil rights — particularly the role to be played 
by the federal government in protecting the rights of members of minority 
groups to achieve equal opportunity in our industrial economy. Both 
parties made something of a spectacle of themselves by adopting platforms 
and tickets designed to be “acceptable” to the diametrically opposed fac- 
tions within their ranks. 


This article is a brief but thorough summary and evaluation of what 
its author sees as “a major job of integration still unfinished.” Tracing 
the course of development from the exploitive integration of slavery days 
for the Negro and the only slightly higher status of the Irish, Mexican, 
and Chinese immigrant up to the present, Father Foley portrays a definite 
advance in terms of recognition of the essential dignity of the human 
individual. He attributes this advance in large part to broader thinking 
and policy making by both management and labor, and he makes specific 
references to support his analysis. Due credit is given to what he calls 
“integration by political fiat” of World War II’s F.E.P.C. and the New 
York State version of this program; and he cites examples of management 
initiative and union progress to achieve the same ends — particularly 
stressing the role played by the CIO in cracking the shell of Jim Crow 
unionism. 


There is little cause to argue with Father Foley’s statement of the 
goal of functional integration and his survey of the advances made toward 
that goal. The reviewer, however, is not entirely willing to assume that 
these advances will necessarily continue to the point that “Government 
intervention to secure respect for minority rights through Federal fiat will 
be unnecessary.” Nor does he feel that this particular manner of ex- 
pressing the purpose of F.E.P.C. legislation is entirely value-free, but this 
is no place for a discussion of semantics. Suffice it to say that the failure 
of the CIO “Operation Dixie” described by Father Foley would seem to be 
incontrovertible evidence that the prospects for achieving functional in- 
tegration of minorities within “The Enterprise” in the reasonable future 
without some “outside encouragement” are far from bright in those regions 
where the need for such integration is most acute. 
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Parsons, Wilfrid, S.J., “Social Thought of the American Hierarchy,” 
Social Order, II (6): 259-278. June 1942. 


This is another of the reference type of articles which can only be 
reported, not reviewed. Father Parsons has assembled here the essential 
gleanings from episcopal documents and statements having relevance to 
social issues in America, using as his principal source Rev. Raphael M. 
Huber’s compilations of these materials (Our Bishops Speak, Bruce, 1952). 
Twenty pages of a magazine with small format is not much space in which 
to accomplish so ambitious a venture, but Father Parsons overcomes this 
limitation to the point that he is able even to introduce critical comparisons 
of the various items he mentions. Thus, he is able to note and explain 
what appear to be inconsistencies between statements or deviations from 
earlier positions. 

The five major headings under which the material is presented, to- 
gether with significant sub-areas af concern are: I) The Social Scene; 
II) Social Problems (The Family; Women; Child and Youth; Rural Life; 
Social Pathology; and Decency in Amusements); III) Socio-Economic 
Problems (Rights of Labor; Rights of Employer; Remedies and Reforms) ; 
IV) Economic Problems; and V) Government and Politics (Citizenship; 
Justice and Authority; and Social Legislation). The reader who would 
expand the necessarily limited treatment given these topics in this article 
will find an abundance of footnote references to Father Huber’s work and 
other sources that were employed in the preparation of this summary 
treatment of the emphases and direction of the overall pattern of social 
thought of the American hierarchy. GORDON C. ZAHN 
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PROGRAM 
FOR 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


9:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


1:30 p.m. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1952 
Mass. Gesu Church at Marquette University 


Registration. Business Administration Building, 
606 N. 13th Street 


Criminology 
Chairman: Reverend Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


“The Community and Crime Prevention” 
Lois Higgins, Director, Crime Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago, Illinois 


“The Social Treatment of Crime” 
Russell G. Oswald, Director of Probation, State of 
Wisconsin 


Meeting of the Executive Council and ACSS 
Committees 


Intergroup Relations 
Chairman: Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


“The Question of Interreligious Tensions” 
Louis A. Radelet, The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, New York, New York 


“Some Protestant Opinions on Protestant-Catholic 
Tensions” 
Frank Fahey, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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3:00 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


Student Meeting 

Chairman: Sister Mary Jeanine, O.S.F., Cardinal 
Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
“Occupational Opportunities in Sociology” 


Industrial Sociology 
Chairman: Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, 8.M., St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Panel on Co-determination in Germany 

Reverend John F. Cronin, S.S., Department of 
Social Action, NCWC, Washington, D.C.; Dr. 
Friedrich Baerwald, Fordham University, New 
York, New York; Dr. Oscar Weigert, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Foreign Labor Conditions, U.S. Department 
of Labor 


Meeting of Research Council and Editorial Board 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1952 
Mass. Gesu Church at Marquette University 


Sociology of the Family 
Chairman: Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J., St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 


“What is the Balance of Power in Better Family 
Living?” 

Sister Mary Christopher, R.S.M., Salve Regina 
College, Newport, Rhode Island 


“Comparative Family Living Patterns” 
Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, 8.J., Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Population 
Chairman: Sister Mary Liguori, B.V.M., Munde- 
lein College, Chicago, Illinois 


“Neo-Malthusian Concept of Over-Population” 
Mary Jo Huth, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


“Social Philosophy, Ideologies and the Catholic 
Social Movement” 

Bela Kovrig, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
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1:30 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 


General Session 
Presidential address by John J. Kane, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Sociology of the Parish 
Chairman: Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


“Comparison of the Convert and the Traditional 
Parish” 

Reverend Peter Kenny, 8.8.J., St. Philip’s Church, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Discussed by James H. Kirk, Loyola University, 
Los Angeles, California 


“The Nuclear Parishioner” 
Bertha Mugrauer, Xavier University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


Discussed by Reverend David Fosselman, C.S.C., 
University of Portland, Portland, Oregon 


Business Meeting 
Papers by Father Kenney and Father Fosselman 


Reception by Marquette University 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1952 
Mass. Gesu Church at Marquette University 


College Sociology 

Chairman: Sister Mary Gabriel, G.N.S.H., D’You- 
ville College, Buffalo, New York and Sister Mary 
Edward, C.S.J., College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


High School Sociology 
Chairman: Brother Eugene Janson, S.M., Don 
Bosco High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Sociology in the Seminary 
Chairman: Reverend Joseph L. Kerins, C.Ss.R., 
Esopus, New York 
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NOTES 


Chairmen of the various convention commitees are: 


Local Arrangements: Dr. Arthur Donohue, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Publicity: Dr. Ruolph E. Morris, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Nominations: Sister Mary Canisia, S.S.N.D., Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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